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90™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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$2,109,505,224.37 
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The liabilities of the Company, which include reserves 


to meet all contractual obligations, were $1,994,134,579. 


Included in liabilities, the Company has set up a Special 
Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not required by law, 
and reserves of $45,734,207 for dividends payable to 


policy-holders in 1935. 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 


Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 poli- 


cies, was $6,661,514,072. 


The total new paid for insurance 


in 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, men and women 


paid $45,000,000 to the Company for annuities to provide 


a guaranteed life income. 


April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 


New York Life. 


In view of its financial strength and its 


long record of fidelity in the fulfillment of its obligations, 
this mutual company continues to merit the confidence 
and patronage of its policy-holders and the public. 


DRonar OW~ . Prmarcnon— 


President 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an illustrated booklet describing the 
to policy-holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 


Company's ninety years of service 


Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Cffices throughout the United States and Canada. 
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How Canada Life 
Assets are Safeguarded! 


Diversification 
“~ of total 
ledger assets 


Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds 


(Canada, United States and Great Britain) 36.54 
Other Government Bonds 38 
Public Utility Bonds 12.97 
Railroad Bonds .. 95 
Other Corporation Bonds 3.50 
Preferred Stocks 1.78 
Stocks of Canadian Banks and Trust Com- 

a 1.34 
Other Common Stocks AT 
Mortgages ... 22.80 
Policy Loans 14.15 


Real Estate (including Company’s Build- 
ings) 5.42 


As at Dec. 31, 1934 100.00 


The Canada Life holds on deposit in trust, with trus- 
tees in the United States, assets in excess of the 
reserves required to cover all liabilities to United 
States policyholders and beneficiaries. 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 


Established 1847 

















46 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 





Total assets exceed $242,000,000 
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ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE N 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$340,391,309.00 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$32,135,459.00 


Total Claims Paid 34 Years Ending 
December 31, 1933, $95,808,431.97 








C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


THE NATIONAL 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


W.R. WILLS, President 
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Bills—Bills—Bills 


Confronted with a pile of 
bills at the beginning of each 
month, a man is likely to won- 
der how those bills would be 
paid if he were not around 
with a check book or a wallet. 


That is where Field-Men can 
help. They can show prospec- 
tive clients how a practical 
Program of Life Insurance may 
be made to include a family 
income that will take care 


of bills. 


The Metropolitan’s March* ad- 
vertisement solicits the earnest 
thought of the reader on this 
subject. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmé- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















One Hundred and Eleventh Annual Statement 


1824 — 1935 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
sesieien: maie 31. 1934 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......$ 2,278,258.11 Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......... $ 9,200,832.28 
United States Government Bonds 5.519.294.25 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 1,573.445.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 14,921,216.97 Ce. ns adeakewnbiaded bbmurse 721,931.72 
First Mortgages on Real Fstate $21,792.11 EE EGNOS: 5 iin peony kee meenmae 100,000.00 

(75 Mortgages Largest Individual Loan SAE ssnans eee ....$ 2,000,000.00 

$58,000) PE SD fx esancddiwer tener 11.788,667.28 
Real Estate .. yee ie 536.204.77 _ 
Premiums in Course A Collection (not over Surplus to Polieyholders .................. 13. 788,667.28 

90 days) ; ee 1.057,233.43 
Bills Receivable. not due — ; 129,053.49 
Interest Accrued math 79,284.71 
Other Assets $2.538.44 

$25.384.876.28 $25, 384,87 6.2 


On the basis of December 31. 1934 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted assets 
and surplus would be increased by $351,364.94. 

Securities carried at $3,279,743.31 in the above state ment are deposited as required by law, of which $2,500,000 
par value in United States Government Bonds are held by the Superintendent of Insurance of New York, under 
Sections 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law as a Special Reserve Fund. 





One Hundred and Thirteenth Annual Statement 


1822 — 1935 


The North River Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 


Organized 1822 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31. 1934 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies... .. $ 1,536,119.96 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........... $ 5,571,528.45 
United States Government Bonds.......... 4,.266,604.24 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 10 22.919.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks.... secancess Bapnneeenee ER, cengwians Aéemnaniene bheawms 388,917.76 
First Mortgages on Real Est nese sor 378,825.00 EY ENO wivecc5esaccuneneuureneess 50,000.00 

(47 Mortgages--Largest Individual Loan ST ennkaia sh edeewh ies ... .$2,000,000.00 

$24,400) Pe ES cc arcwcditcnsSeunbuae 9.245.592.92 
Real Estate . ots 172,734.00 . 
Premiums in Course of C ‘election (not over 

90 days) . = 612,102.38 
Bills Receivable, not due .............. 36,668.42 Surplus to Policyholders .................. 11,245,592.92 
Interest Accrued Set ensiih a ; 45.504.76 
Other Assets ...... ia pans re , 17,106.88 

$18.278,958.13 $18,278,958. 13 


On the basis of December 31, 1934 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted assets 
and surplus would be increased by $251,091.95. 

Securities carried at $2,322.615.09 in the above state ment are deposited as required by law, of which $2,000,000 
par value in United States Government Bonds are held by the Superintendent of Insurance of New York, under 
Sections 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law as a Spe *ial Reserve Fund, 


CRUM & FORSTER 


Managers 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Western Department Seuthern Department Pacific Department Carolinas Department Allegheny Department 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CAI DURHAM. NORTH PITTSBURGH, PA. 
F. M. Gund, Manager Hines Bros... Manager< Ward S. Jackson, Mana: CAROLINA George W. Unverzagt, Mer. 


J. F. Glass, Manager 
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A REAL NEED IS PROVED 


EN and women world without end govern their lifetime pro- 
M cedure with relation to a specific subject by their first con- 
ception of its worth to them. A conviction formed under 
the impulse of a person in whom confidence is reposed, determines 
a course of action long after faith in the one has been withdrawn, 
and the reason for the other has ceased. Property insurance growth 
suffers enduring hardship from this attribute of the human mind. 
Since the time when protection was established in America as a 
handmaid to property ownership, the danger of fire and the need 
of indemnification against its ravages has been stressed to buyers 
to the exclusion of all other hazards against which insurance pro- 
vides relief. 

Beyond a doubt the average home owner reckons the importance 
of but four kinds of protection—fire insurance, accident insurance, 
automobile liability insurance and life insurance. Insurance men 
recognize these four as the subject of their most pointed sales and 
publicity work. Health insurance, liability insurance, and all forms 
of property insurance, such as windstorm, explosion, aircraft, rental, 
riot and civil commotion are all ignored unless capable and com- 
pelling reasons are set forth by the insurance agent. Because the 
property holder was first impressed by the insurance industry with 
the belief that fire insurance was the only essential protection sup- 
plementing home ownership, it is difficult for him subsequently to 
recognize that other hazards as destructive in force and as frequent 
in occurrence may entirely wipe out or considerably impair his hard 
earned equity. He is an unwilling purchaser of other forms of 
protection. 

Statistics of the insurance bureau of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation give striking proof that the danger of fire is more than 
matched by the ruinous force of windstorm and tornado. Their 
analysis indicates that every fire insurance policy to be truly valu- 
able should be augmented by windstorm coverage. Through the 
study a forceful argument is given of the need for this insurance 
to every property insurance agent in the country who would increase 
the service he renders his clients and the income he derives from his 
business. The survey shows that throughout the country on over 
650,000 homes mortgaged by the Corporation that there have been 
10,851 losses and that of these losses the larger number were occa- 
sioned by windstorm. 6744 were caused by the uncontrolled violence 
of this agency, while only 4107, but slightly in excess of 40 per cent, 
were the result of fire. Despite the fact that the aggregate financial 
losses suffered through fire were greater, and, that windstorm losses 
individually were on the average for lesser amounts, nevertheless, 
there is real proof that the mortgagor has good reason to protect 
his interest against its ruin. 

The property insurance agency organization has a very definite 
objective for the coming years. Its viewpoint on the facilities which 
its principals afford must be broadened and its energies devoted to 
the establishment in the public mind of a need for other forms of 
property protection in addition to fire insurance. 


2 ¥ 














THE GLASS AGE AND 





A SURVEY OF PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


BY DAVID PORTER 


ITHIN the past two years the Glass Age reached 
the first phase of its final evolution. The old proverb 
“People who live in glass houses, etc.,”—took on life 
and substance when plans were considered to construct an 
actual glass house, the bricks of which, instead of being 
fashioned of sand and straw, were to be made of glass, 
designed to admit light without exposing the interior to 
passersby. Such a house, called “The House of Tomorrow,” 
was later on display at the World Fair in Chicago. It is the 
culmination of a trend that seeks in glass the perfection 
of usefulness as well as beauty of ornament. 

Thousands of years before the birth of the Christian era, 
historians tell us, the manufacture of glass was acci- 
dentally stumbled upon. A group of restless Phoenecians, 
cooking a snack on the sand of the Mediterranean shore, 
found that the lumps of natron, used to prop up their crude 
kettles, had fused in the intimate heat with the seashore 
sand, forming a crystal-like substance. The real ascendancy 
of the craft of glass-makers came with the Empire of the 
Caesars, but in that colorful period and down to the Middle 
Ages the use of glass was confined chiefly to ornaments 
and the windows of temples and, later, of churches, until 
with the invention of flint glass in England came the use 
of sheet glass for windows. The original manufacturing in- 
dustry of the English colonies in America was the fabrica- 
tion of glass beads and ornaments, antedating even the 
more widespread cultivation of tobacco. 

Plate glass as an industry in this country had its real 
beginning in Cheshire, Mass., in 1850, though it was not 
until after 1880 that any real profit was to be made in the 
business. Scientific progress was rapid, however, and soon 
American workmen were turning out plate glass of trans- 
parency and excellence equal to imported glass, so that to- 
day the largest factories in the world are located in this 
country, with a manufacturing capacity far greater than the 
demand. 

Research laboratories are constantly finding new uses 
for glass, and their discoveries are translated commercially 
into such products as laminated, non-shatterable glass for 
automobiles and banks, window glass that permits the 
passage, of ultra-violet rays, bullet-proof glass, carved, 
etched and pressed glass that fill hundreds of needs in 
building construction, furniture and equipment. It is only 
natural to suppose that the next evolutionary step in the 
history of glass making should be the scientifically con- 
structed glass house. And what a boon that would be for 
the underwriters of casualty insurance, presupposing that 


the texture of the glass thus employed limited the frequency 
of breakage to a fair average. | 

Considering the ancient origin of glass making, it is easy 
to understand that the business of plate glass insurance 
is one of the oldest forms of casualty insurance, ranking 
next to livestock, health and accident coverage. It was first 
introduced in the United States in 1867, the first policy 
being written by the U. S. Plate Glass Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. Not until 1892, however, did the business 
really take on magnitude but it has grown in importance 
until today there are nearly 50 stock companies writing 
this form of insurance, plus a large number of mutual com- 
panies, with annual premiums amounting to over 17 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Few insurance policies contain more liberal provisions 
than those for plate glass. Innovations in glass manufac- 
turing and varied colors, shapes and figures have increased 
the brittleness of glass, yet these provisions remain liberal. 
An analysis of a standard form of one of the stock com- 
panies illustrates the simplicity of the contract. The most 
important of the provisions contained therein follow. 

I. INDEMNITY. The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured for all damage to the glass, lettering and orna- 
mentation described in the policy, when this damage is 
caused by accidental breakage of the glass. The method 
of indemnity is by replacement unless the company elects 
to pay for the same in money within the limits provided. 
(Incidentally, this payment is seldom resorted to, since 
prompt replacement is invariably more economical to the 
company and always more satisfactory to the assured). 

II. LIMITS OF INDEMNITY. Non-liabilities are re- 
duced to the simple statement that the insuring company 
will not be liable for any loss or damage caused by or 
resulting from fire, whether on the premises of the assured 
or elsewhere. 

III. CANCELLATION. If the company cancels or sus- 
pends the conditions of the policy, five days written notice 
is required with a refund of the unearned premium com- 
puted pro-rata. If the policy holder cancels, a written 
notice is again required, the policy being canceled at noon 
of the day the notice is received, in which case the company 





refunds the excess of premium above the customary short 
rate premium for the expired term. 

IV. REINSTATEMENT. Upon replacement of glass, 
lettering and ornamentation, the insurance continues au- 
tomatically on the replacement to the end of the policy 
period, without additional premium. 

From a survey of these outstanding provisions. it is ap- 
parent that plate glass insurance is not only attractive to 
the assured but also a made-to-order opportunity for the 
agent. Anyone who owns plate glass is a prospect. No 
holds are barred (except loss by fire), and this form of 
insurance provides an excellent entry to the placing of 
other lines. It is, in other words, a good business builder. 
As for the moral hazards, these are practically non- 
existent. After all, no sane person breaks his own windows 
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‘ust for diversion. There would be no sense to that, since 
the insurance is primarily one of replacement with no ad- 
ditional indemnity. 

This replacement service, in fact, is one of the gratifying 
features of the contract. Display windows, as advertising 
media, represent a definite value to the merchant, but 
broken windows are attractive neither to the shopkeeper 
nor to the shoppers. They actually lower or nullify this 
advertising value. The owners are better pleased, there- 
fore, With prompt replacemnt service and the companies 
isually contrive to effect replacements within several hours 
after the breakage. 

An instance of splendid cooperation on a widespread scale 
was furnished by the Globe Indemnity Co. of Newark, im- 
mediately after the tornado that demolished practically 
every inch of glass in Lorain, Ohio. Truck loads of glass, 
material and glaziers were rushed to the scene from Cleve- 
land and within a few hours all of the assureds’ windows 
were replaced. Similar demonstrations of efficiency were 
afforded upon other occasions, notably the Gillespie ex- 
the Wall Street bombing, the recent explosion in 
when a 


plosion 
Brooklyn and the episode in Springfield, Mass., 
gas tank exploded, shattering almost all of the windows 
in the city. 

We have said that the moral hazards are negligible. 
The physical hazards, on the other hand, are varied and 
important. Because glass, in spite of its resilience, is 
fragile, it is inevitable that an extraordinary number of 
contingents will imperil its safety, particularly in cities 
such as New York, Chicago and other centers of industrial 
activity and heterogeneous population. Some of these 
sources of danger are—burglars, skidding automobiles, 
stones deflected by passing cars, bargain day crowds, 
vandalism directed against empty stores and buildings, 
strikes, riots, vibrations caused by the passage of heavy 
trucking and by subterranean traffic. wind storms, zero 
weather, snowballs and air-rifles. 

The latter source of breakage is one of the most common. 
A report of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters (for three months only) gave 576 breakages 
in vacant stores, caused by air-rifles. In one instance, 
detectives investigated the source of an unusually large 
number of broken plates in an empty building. They dis- 
covered that a store in an apartment house opposite the 
vacant building was selling air-rifles. One of these weapons 
had been sold to a boy who lived in that apartment house 
and it was then discovered that this boy had peppered the 
vacant building with his dangerous toy, shooting anywhere 
irom five to sixteen holes in each broken plate. 

Sometimes the damage is not merely mischievous but 
downright malicious. Racketeers seeking their “cut” from 
legitimate profits under the guise of protection have at- 
tempted to intimidate shopkeepers by smashing their plate 
glass windows. When they realized that these windows 
were insured and replacements quickly followed at no ex- 
pense to the shopkeeper, the gangsters switched methods 
and splashed acid over the windows. Until slightly over 
two years ago, damage caused by acid was not included 
in plate glass policies. Now, however, policies may be en- 
dorsed to meet this contingency at an additional cost of 
25 per cent of the original premium. 

Another development is the activity of a certain group 
of glaziers who stimulated business by arming hoodlums 
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with high-powered air-rifles. On one New Year’s Eve these 
hoodlums fired at 40 or 50 stores and restaurants, perforat- 


ing the plates and necessitating replacements. More re- 
cently, a number of plates were marred by irresponsible 
enthusiasts who carved the Nazi swastika upon the surface 
of the glass. Naturally, these plates had to be replaced. 

The most prolific cause of breakage is that effected by 
burglars. In the five boroughs of New York City during 
the year 1934, 794 plates of glass were thus demolished. 
Five hundred and twenty-seven of these occurred in Man- 
hattan, 189 in Brooklyn, 40 in the Bronx, 34 in Queens and 
four in Richmond. Another common source of damage is 
windstorms, such as that which occurred shortly after the 
beginning of the current year. The suction of the wind 
often overcomes the resilience of the plate and shatters it. 
Corner stores, for that reason, are more hazardous. 

In a number of instances, breakage is caused by close 
proximity of griddle cake irons and other apparatus that 
shed intense heat and crack the adjacent plates. These 
are now required to be removed at least four feet from the 
plate. And still another cause of breakage is the settling 
of new buildings which loosens the moldings upon which 
plates rest, jeopardizing the glass and very often split- 
ting it. 

There are certain kinds of plate glass which, though in- 

(Concluded on page 15) 





Fire Prevention 

HEALTHY sign in the fire 

insurance field, and one 
which has played an important 
part in the lowering loss ratio of 
the past year, is the spread of the 
fire prevention movement into lo- 
calities which, up to the present, 
had turned a deaf ear to pleas 
for such action. Towns that once 
were indifferent to the property- 
conservation campaign have be- 
gun to realize that removal of 
hazards is of real community ben- 
efit, and agents who once felt that 
the subject was not properly 
within their ken have succumbed 
to intelligent pressure and have 
begun to play their roles in fur- 
thering national efforts to elimi- 
nate fire waste. 

The fire prevention bureau, as 
an integral division of municipal 
activities, is definitely established 
in its place as a valued branch of 
local welfare work. The coordina- 
tion of fire-resisting and fire- 
fighting measures has been 
brought about largely by the pub- 
lie-spirited labors of stock fire in- 
surance companies and by the 
leaders among the agency forces. 

It remains the task of the in- 
surance producer so to interpret 
company attitude to the buying 
public as to convince the popula- 
tion that insurance is second to 
no endeavor or enterprise in its 
desire to serve the nation’s needs. 
The companies can formulate pol- 
icies, but it is the forte of the 
agent to carry them out in the 
field. 


Part-Time Agents 


NE of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers in 
recent years was its handling of 
the “twisting” evil by means of 
an agreement, to which close to 
100 companies were signatories. 
This pact has been enormously 
effective in stamping out the 
wasteful replacement of business 
that was so prevalent. 
The same Association has now 
responded to the urgent pleas of 
President Riehle of the N.A.L.U. 


With the Editors 


and others to exert its influence 
against the equally pernicious 
evil of the part-time and_ unfit 
agent. It proposes to meet the 
issue with methods similar to that 
employed in the former instance 
—by establishing an inter-com- 
pany agreement to stablize prac- 
tices in respect to appointment of 
agents. 

As a first step the Association 
has announced a declaration of 
guiding principles. To these prin- 
ciples, it seems to The Spectator, 
few members of the Association 
can with reason withhold sup- 
port. They are: 

1. An urban center is defined 
to be a city of 50,000 persons or 
more, according to the 1930 
United States census, and shall 
be understood to include certain 
territories within a radius of ten 
miles (more or less) from the 
center or boundary of such cities. 
Included also shall be certain 
additional natural population 
centers adjoining such urban 
centers. 

2. A part-time agent is defined 
to be one who, in addition to sell- 
ing life insurance, is engaged in 
work other than insurance in any 
of its branches. 

3. No part-time agents, as de- 
fined in paragraph 2, will be here- 
after employed by this company 
to sell life insurance or annuities 
in urban centers, as defined in 
paragraph 1. 

4. Part-time agents, as defined 
in paragraph 2, now employed in 
urban centers, as defined in 
paragraph 1, shall be given an 
opportunity between now and 
Dec. 31, 1935, to decide whether 
they wish to give up their other 
occupation or occupations, and 
thereafter, if they do not give up 
such other interests, their con- 
tracts shall be cancelled. 

5. No contract shall be made 
with or business accepted from 
the so-called “one case” man who 
is not engaged full time in the 
insurance business. 

6. The production of all newly 
appointed agents shall be re- 
viewed regularly at the con- 


clusion of the first six contract 
months and those contracts shall 
be cancelled where the business 
sold is inadequate in our opinion. 

7. In addition, we shall review 


periodically the contracts of all 
agents with a view to cancelling 
those who are unfit. 

8. We agree to make an earnest 
effort to improve the selection 
of agents, involving more care ip 
the process and probable reduc. 
tion of numbers hired. 

9. We agree that no contract 
will be made with an agent now 
employed by another life insur- 
ance company without first com- 
municating with the Home Office 
of the employing company. 

10. We agree to request the 
Superintendent of Insurance to 
cancel immediately the licenses of 
all agents whose contracts with 
this company are cancelled. 


Multiple-Line Service 

HE general insurance agency 

has, before this, been viewed as 
a modern “department store.” 
Development of new forms of 
coverage, increasing demand for 
omnibus indemnity and the grow- 
ing desire of clients to place all 
contracts through one _ location 
have all combined to make the 
simile apt. 

In view of the definite trend to- 
ward ramified service which the 
past two decades have witnessed, 
it is worth noting that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents will, at its mid-winter 
meeting in Coral Gables, Florida, 
include a discussion of the “prac- 
ticability of a life insurance de- 
partment in a general insurance 
agency.” The fact that such a 
topic appears on the agenda of a 
strictly property insurance organ- 
ization clearly establishes the ex- 
istence of what is admittedly a 
need for comprehensive service 
from a single office. It also means 
that the knowledge of current 
producers must be more extensive 
and must embrace a wider range 
of insurance affairs than was for- 
merly considered essential. The 
multiple-line office is here to stay. 
It remains for the alert agents to 
keep abreast of the trend. By in- 
cluding discussion of a life in- 
surance department within its 
purview, the N.A.I.A. again dem- 
onstrates the forward-looking at- 
titude of its leaders. 
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Time 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. reports total income of 
$414,861,901 for 1934, the largest in 
the history of the company and an 


increase of $61,800,960 over the in- 


come for the year 1933. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., reports an all- 
time high in policy loaned repayments 
for the month of January, 1935. 





Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of Philadelphia announces | 
appointment of Dr. Herbert Old as 


associate medical director and Dr. 
Franklin R. Everett as assistant med- 
ical director. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., announces 
that the company paid out in new 
loans in January only 20 per cent as 
much as in January a year ago. 





F. F. Macnab, formerly with the 
Dominion Life of Waterloo, 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Great West Life Assurance Company 
of Winnipeg. 





Companies institute vigorous fight 
against proposed increase of Cal- 
ifornia premium tax from the present 
2.6 per cent to 4 per cent. 





LeRoy T. Brown, J. Scott King and 
R. F. Rieder appointed as secretaries, 
and A. A. Nelson as assistant secre- 
tary of all the fire insurance com- 
panies associated with the America 
Fore Group. 





ap- | 


Paul B. Sommers, president of the | 


Insurance Company of 
Newark, elected president of the 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 


American 





Promotions in the executive per- 
sonnel of the Hartford Fire 
ance Company include the election 
of James L. Thomason as chairman 
of the finance committee, C. S. 


Insur- | 


Kremer as a vice-president of the | 
company and Gilber A. Russell as | 


second vice-president. 
John M. Holmes, M. G. Wight elected 
assistant secretaries. 





Six new assistant secretaries of the 
company include Miss Elin Malmquist, 
first woman executive to be named 
to the company's official staff. The 
other five assistant secretaries are 
5. S. Atkinson, Philip S. Brown, 
R. D. Morse, A. L. Polley and W. S. 
Vanderbilt. 





Comprise reached in New York by 
Governor Lehman and casualty com- 
Panies in compensation matter. Bill 


creating special reserve funds to 
guard against insolvencies replaces 
original proposal of monopolistic 


State compensation insurance fund. 





Association of Life Agency Officiers 
formulate agreement on part-time 
agency appointments which member 


A. W. Tyrel, | 


| 


companies will be given an oppor- 


tunity to sign. 
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Unwelcome 


SOUNDINGS| 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 
Aine: brize or more ago the fire-fight- 


























ing brigades of this country were 

exclusively insurance company insti- 
tutions. The association of the fire laddies 
with the underwriters forms some of the 
most interesting chapters in fire insurance 
history and the subject is a favorite one with 
fire insurance antiquarians and collectors. 

Fire-fighting today is the function of 
highly organized departments in our munic- 
ipal governments. Citizens accept as a nat- 
ural course the skillful protection afforded 
by brilliantly equipped fire companies, and, 
with the exception of certain finely romantic 
individuals known as fire “buffs,” there is 
little glamour attached to the business of 
putting out fires and carrying old ladies out of 
burning buildings. 

It’s a pity that the gallant fireman doesn’t 
command, in the modern scheme of things, 
the prestige and the praise that once were his 
for the performance of brave deeds out of 
the goodness and the stoutness of his heart. 
I doubt if even the volunteer fireman is any 
longer the community hero. Possibly the 
only time he gets his name in the paper is 
when he wins the potato race at the brigade’s 
annual outing. 

I think it is unfortunate, too, that the fire 
insurance companies are no longer closely 
identified, in the minds of the public, with 
the fire-fighting units. It is indeed true that 
the companies, through special taxation, con- 
tributions, rewards, etc., lend large financial 
support to the fire departments of the coun- 
try, but the association is rarely handled in 
such a way as to present a picture of two 
splendid public protectors fighting side-by- 
side the ravages of one of the great evils of 
the ages. 





Tide 


Monthly Bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York states that 
total profits, less deficits, of 840 
manufacturing and merchandise com- 


| panies, amounted to $673,000,000 for 


the year 1934 compared to $471,000,- 
000 in 1933, a gain of 43 per cent. 
It is stated that the combined net 
worth of the companies was $13,491,- 
000,000 as of January |, 1934. The 
ratio of earnings to capital was 5 per 
cent as compared with 3.4 per cent 
for the previous year. The increased 
return was due both to the qain in 
earnings and to the reduction in 
capital. 


Sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ending March 2 
totaled 4,114,600 shares as compared 
with the previous week which totaled 
5,218,422 shares. 








Bond sales on the New York Stock 
Exchange amounted to $71,739,000 
for the week ending March 2 as com- 
pared with total sales of $67,216,000 
in the previous week. 





The weekly commodity price index 
of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce rose to 97.7 on March 2 as 
compared with 79.1 a week earlier and 
the year's peak of 80.2 reached on 
February 16. Group averages for 


| food, grain, fuel and metals advanced 


sociation of 


| during the past week while those for 


textiles and paint materials declined. 





Loading of revenue freiqht for the 
week ended February 23 totaled 
552,896 cars, according to the As- 
American Railroads. 
This was a decrease of 29,085 cars 
below the corresponding week in 
1934, but an increase of 90,581 cars 
above the corresponding week in 


1933. 


The Bureau of Aaricultural Econ- 
omies reports that wool production in 
the United States totaled 418,158,000 
pounds in 1934 compared to 428,921.- 
000 pounds in 1933. 








Net income for the American To- 
bacco Company for 1934 was $24.- 
084,280 equal to $4.27 a share. This 
compares with net income of $17, 


401,208 or $3.04 a share in 1933. 





Under the so-called Washington 


| Plan, the Consolidated Gas Company 


of New York proposed a write-off of 


| $59,000,000. Frank P. Walsh, chairman 


of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, states reduction is in- 
equipment trust maturities of $7,706,- 
adequate and asks a 37 per cent 
write-off or $279,000,000. 





Baltimore & Ohio R.R. seeks loan of 
$5,000,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to aid in meeting 
equipment trust maturities of $7,706,- 
700 in 1935. 


World silver production in January 
was 15,767,000 ounces, against 15,- 
426,000 in December and 15,319,000 
in November, according to the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
United States production in January 
was 2,722,000 ounces against 2,917,- 
000 in December and 1,976,000 in 
November. 

















Continental Assurance Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 





ASSETS 














ee ee ee re re $ 1.384.690.35 
United States Government Obligations ............... 2.094.155.05* 
Other Public Bonds .............. be are oie 3 Or 1.415.682.68* 
Railroad. Public Utility and Miscellaneous Bonds ..... 3.548, 154.35* 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks ... .. eer 1.239.870.00* 
Eo ons shaded Ee Kew ee ARS ORES 0nSbeOOK ERS None 
INE pn cin ckeanhde swe cded esac envewies 3.850.279.31 
ee a ee er ae 3.339.399.59 
6 ona ar @ fae ae bd Oe A TT - 1.900.189.83 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums ............ 804,126.28 
Accrued Interest and Rents... .. ................05- 294.366.30 
DT 2 oo ace @ eee O we UH ne Oe C4 Ra ew ene eek ehthe 82.790.52 
Admitted Assets $19,953,704.26 
LIABILITIES 
og ee fetes ewes.  Leeeeeaehe 
I og nis caw acne oes ee sha ocdn nee 776,672.39 
Premiums Paid in Advance ....................+245- 118.858.10 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .........................-. 292.175.54 
Contingency Reserve ................ eT hams 250.000.00 
DS 6K0a 4 wd oe cea eden eer da dele $1.000.000.00 
0 ey ere eee Tere ee eee 2.176.077.10 
Capital and Surplus ................ .. 3.176.077.10 
Total $19,953,704.26 
Insurance in Force (“‘paid for” basis) $175,682,997.00 
Increase over 1933 10,994..683.00 


*Eligible bonds amortized. All other bonds and all stocks at Market Quotations 
as of December 31. 1934. 
The Continental Year Book discloses in greater detail the Company's operations 


and financial structure. It will be furnished upon request. 
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Wuat's News FOR THE PUBLIC 


IN INSURANCE? 
Why Critical Comment is Favored 


Over Favorable Life Insurance 


Publicity in Daily Newspapers 


NYONE responsible for present- 
ing insurance, especially life 
insurance, to the public through 

the press faces two obstacles, one the 
result of competition in selling insur- 
ance and the other the result of com- 
petition in publicity. Yet the public’s 
own need for a better and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of insurance is 
greater than ever. 

In a recent Sunday book review sec- 
tion of a New York paper, an anony- 
mous review of “Your Money or Your 
Life Insurance” began by stating that 
the author of the book “gives the— 
for the reader—very desirable infor- 
mation that he has never been in any 
way connected with the insurance busi- 


ness, a statement which relieves him 
from any suspicion of touting for 


clients.” 


Virtues of Ignorance 

Would a book on the oil industry be 
recommended by stating that its au- 
thor had never had any connection 
with that business? Would your eyes 
righten at the prospect of reading a 
bok on “Wall Street, by One Who 
Has Never Been Near It?” Yet the 
foregoing review assumes that every- 
ne in the insurance business, from 
actuary to office boy, is “touting for 
clients,” 

This light-minded antagonism is part 
if the fruit ripening from the sorry 
seed strewn by the swarms of ineffi- 
cient agents who contact prospects just 
enough to irritate them but not enough 
to sell them. Effective publicity and 
efficient agents can lighten each other’s 
tasks immensely. 

That other competition—in publicity 
—is much more obvious and direct. 
The newspapers are daily swamped 
With releases from hundreds of offices 
about this or that association meeting, 
company officials’ doings, industrial de- 
velopment, or what have you. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 


tator, March 7, 1935 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


sociation has a bureau that sends out 
warnings to its member newspapers 
when a publicity campaign is going 
to start, so that city editors can get 
their waste-baskets freshly emptied in 
preparation for the onslaught. 
Curiosity to know what actually does 
get into the papers about life insur- 
ance led to an examination of the New 
York Times index for 1934. The chief 
types of news appearing each month in- 
cluded: the report on the previous 
month’s sales given out by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
two or three stories (in the newspaper 


sense of “article”) about large group- 


insurance cases, and court decisions 
bearing on life insurance. 
Among other stories were: three 


murders supposedly motivated by desire 
for the insurance other 
frauds, discussions of company invest- 
ments, plan for $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign (naturally that got in ), plan 
for Financial Independence Week, and 
a Sunday section article on seven years’ 
sales of annuities. 

Of these, the reports, discus- 
sion of investments and group stories 
were in general favorable but not par- 
ticularly colorful, while the opposite 
might be said for the insurance mur- 
ders and frauds. The court decisions 
—better “news” than the public might 
think—also had their touches of 
human interest; for instance, the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
that persons boarding a moving train 
are passengers while on the car-step, 
and their death comes within the mean- 


\ 


Presenting an analysis of the material 
concerning life insurance that finds its 
way into the columns of the newspapers 
of the nation. Is it news? Is it interest- 
ing? These, rather than the question 
of how instructive or how authoritative 
the item may be, appear to be the 
deciding factors. 


proceeds, 


sales 


——. 








ing of double-indemnity liability. The 
court decided that death on a 
golf course from sun-stroke not 
constitute accidental death. 

There is of course more opportunity 
to bring out the human-interest side 
of insurance in magazine articles, and 


same 
does 


consequently the Reader’s Guide for 
the past year and a half was exam- 
ined. There the different kinds of in- 


surance were represented the following 
number of times: unemployment 64, 
social 23, life 21, health 18, annuities 3, 
fire 3, general 5, and a few others. 

Naturally some of the articles listed 
under unemployment insurance ap- 
peared also under social insurance. The 
large representation in the first two 
groups is explained partly by the in- 
creasing popular interest in economic 
security and partly by the publication 
of comparatively technical discussions 
of them in social workers’ periodicals 
like the Survey; corresponding articles 
on life or fire insurance would have ap- 
peared in insurance magazines not 
listed in the Guide. 


Other Articles 

Several of the life-insurance articles 
dealt with savings-bank insurance, 
partly to celebrate the first quarter- 
century of the Massachusetts savings- 
bank insurance. Two of the three ar- 
ticles on annuities appeared in women’s 
magazines, the third in a Canadian 
magazine. One favorable article by 
the financial editor of a popular scien- 
tific periodical was entitled “These 
Prices Always Go Up!” referring to 
the increase with age. Following the 
article was a boxed notice that they 
would be glad to forward to insurance 
companies any requests for informa- 
tion. 

A few other articles were concerned, 
often critically, with the safety of life 
insurance, one consisting of excerpts 
from L. Schnitman’s regrettably su- 

(Concluded on page 15) 














Revival 


"THE United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company welcomes the New Year as a 
year of Revival. A year during which the life 
underwriters of this country will not only en- 
joy a better understanding of each other's prob- 
lems, but one in which the life insurance buy- 
ing public will demonstrate its appreciation of 
the value of the life insurance protection and 
security that have comforted them and softened 
their path during the strenuous year just fin- 
ished. 
If you are interested in entering this year of 
Revival as the representative of this sound 
progressive company, write: 


I gency Department 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concorp, New HaAnPsHIRE 























AN 
INVITATION 


from 


THEGOVERNOR 
OF IOWA 


Il am exceedingly glad of this opportunity to 
extend a personal and official invitation to all 
members and friends of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to come to Des Moines the 
week of September sixteenth, when the annual 
convention will be held. 

A visit to Towa is always well worth while, but 
Towa is most beautiful and attractive at that time. 
Ile are proud of our fields of grain and herds, 
ind splendid farms, and our general air of pros- 
perity and contentment. 

But the greatness of Iowa does not lie alone in 
its agricultural achievements. Iowa is apprecia- 
ive of all the Agencies of Insurance in its many 
forms. More Home Offices of Insurance Com- 
panies are located in Des Moines than in any 
other city in the United States. In fact, I have 
heard that Hartford, Connecticut, is today called 
“The Des Moines of the East.” 

In Iowa you will find a fellow-feeling and 
nowhere in greater 





understanding that exists 
measure. 
very truly, 


CLYDE L. HERRING, 


Governor of Towa 


~, BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
SN DES MOINES, IOWA 


yy, \\ A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2 IN ITS 56TH YEAR 


Yours 

















The Old Line 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


29th Annual Statement 


ASSETS 


$2,515,398.98 
216,700.00 


First Mortgage Loans and Real Estate 
Less: Collateral Loans Thereon 
$2,298,698.98 
Cash $39,954.32 
Government Bonds 95,075.00 
135,029.32 
300,888.93 
1,117,687.15 
103,072.48 


Other Bonds of which 93.4% are Municipals 

Premium Notes and Policy Loans 

Accrued Interest and Rents 

Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 
and Other Assets 62,387.94 


TOTAL ASSETS $4,017,764.85 


LIABILITIES 
$3,610,464.70 


Legal Insurance Reserve 
Reserve for Special Benefits and for Policy 


Dividends 
Surplus to Policyholders 


141,746.70 
212,621.27 





TOTAL FOR PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS $3,964,832.67 
Completed Claims Unpaid None 
Tax Reserves and Other Liabilities 52,932.18 


TOTAL $4,017,764.85 


Home Office: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, President 
C. B. Svoboda, Secy.—Jay G. Sigmund, Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 











Annual Statement 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. +e $4,075,302.06 
Real Estate, including Home Office Building 791,159.00 
Real Estate, Sold under contract...... ie 177,404.00 
Loans on Company's Policies... i weeeee 1,834,350.00 
Bonds, Government and Municipal. avdaes 7 279,326.00 
CO DE 4etdided a weneme ‘ , 242,014.00 
Interest due and accrued. eine ears ‘ 172,007.00 
Net Outstanding Premiums 217,617.00 
All other assets.. 64,964.00 

Total Admitted Assets pie arte ; . $7,854,143.00 
GROSS GE FUMGIS . ccccccnccdcusdcencseves ceeke Se 


Reserve for Losses, No Proofs Received 
Premiums and Interest paid in advance 
Reserve for Taxes and Trust Funds...... 78,1 
Contingency Reserve for Losses..............+: 190,973.0 
Reserve for other liabilities 69,236.00 





I SI 9 ood ar as'a bo, asks Sacco Gwe ies $7,154,143.00 
Capital Stock ... : satel ; 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned .. ‘ , " . 400,0 0 

RG Seecs ‘ . — cneee $7,854,143. 


The company has no borrowed money; no deferred policy loa 


no unpaid cash surrender values; no unpaid death claims. It 
has ample surplus and a very strong reserve basis: n aerate 
expenses; very low rates; and stands A-1 in the insurance field 








ee 
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The Glass Age and Its Hazards 


(Concluded from page 7) 


surable, are not desirable risks, such as stained glass, me- 
morial windows, etc. These are either imported or man- 
ufactured under monopoly and difficult to replace. They 
are usually found in churches and public buildings and 
under unusual hazards of crowds and vandalism. Neither 
is glass a wise risk in locations where strikes, riots and 
other disturbances are not unusual, nor in locations near 
playgrounds, nor in areas where the general average of 
public responsibility is low. It is interesting to note here 
that there is no additional premium on jewelry store plate 
glass, though the frequency of breakage might well make 
this desirable. Occupancy alone does not change the rat- 
ing of the glass. 

As far as hazards in general are concerned, they are 
obviously more prolific in large cities than in rural com- 
munities or small centers of population. Conditions which 
induce hazards in New York, Boston or Chicago, for ex- 
ample, do not obtain in Little Rock or Glens Falls. There- 
fore the lower frequency of accidents induces lower rates 
for these small centers. On the other hand, it is often diffi- 
cult to secure replacements in small communities and the 
expense of freight and transportation will offset the lower 
rates and the absence of hazards. Large and perfect plates 
are almost in the same category as diamonds; they are much 
more difficult to replace than smaller ones and accordingly 
more expensive. In the higher brackets, plates sometimes 
cost several thousand dollars. An important feature of this 
insurance, however, is the right of the company to salvage 
damaged plates, thereby reducing to some extent the cost 
of replacement. The plates thus salvaged may be cut down 
to furnish replacements elsewhere. 

The minimum premium on a mercantile policy is $5, but 
the higher premiums bring up the average to about $25. 
Risks are rated according to experience and in New York 
State there is an Experience Rating Plan in effect for 
premiums of $200 and up. The total volume of premiums 


is comparatively small, though it is a profitable business 
for some companies. The 17 millions in total premiums 
represent approximately two per cent of the net premiums 
written on all lines of casualty insurance. During the past 
10 years this total volume of plate glass coverage has de- 
creased, inasmuch as chain organizations exhibit a grow- 
ing tendency to self-insurance; in other words they take 
the chance that the total amount of breakage in their plate 
glass will not exceed the premiums that otherwise would 
be paid to the carriers. 

There is, after all, some logic in this attitude since the 
resilience of plate glass, under normal conditions, affords 
self-protection against breakage. On the basis of com- 
parative thickness, plate glass is stronger than some metals. 
Certain components of glass, such as sand and lead, con- 
tribute to its durability, giving it greater cohesion and 
at the same time greater flexibility. The resilience of plate 
glass is emphasized by the story of the more than slightly 
inebriated diner-out who conceived the notion that it would 
be diverting to wind up, baseball fashion, and pitch wal- 
nuts at the gleaming windows of the public dining room. 
He was intrigued by the manner in which the walnuts 
bounced back from the plate glass, so much so that when 
he eventually contrived to return home he demonstrated 
to his wife the new game he had invented, using the sheet 
glass of his own window as a target. Instead of bouncing 
back, however, the walnut shattered the window, a demon- 
stration of non-resilience that practically sobered him. 

Insurance in any form is interesting since so many human 
elements are involved and this field of plate glass coverage 
is unusually crowded with human interest. This is not 
surprising in view of the intimate relationship of humans 
with this Glass Age. But more than that, plate glass in- 
surance contributes a distinct service in the development 
of this modern phase, a protecting influence that encourages 
business to achieve new splendor and increased efficiency. 








TREES AND PROSPECTS 


By WALTER CLUFF 


E cannot see the forest for the of the forest. 
trees, is a figure of speech we 
often use in explaining why 

some men fail in their business. 

They pay too much attention to the 
details. They fail to coordinate. They 
are unable to leave the little, distressing 
matters in the hands of subordinates. 
They try to carry the whole load. 

It is the executive’s duty to organize 
and coordinate. He takes the broader 
view. The details, he leaves to others. 
The statement aptly applies and is a 
true figure of speech as it attempts 
to explain why some business men fail. 

The contrary is usually true of a life 
insurance man, however. He invariably 
fails if he does not see the trees because 


mean 


does not 
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It makes little differ- 
ence whether he ever sees the forest. 
If he is making a careful, daily selec- 
tion of the trees that go to make up 
the forest, he is making headway. This 
that 





vision of the possibilities of his business 
is not important, or that he should not 
see his work in broad outline. But it 
is among the trees of the forest that 
he makes his money. His careful and 
intelligent selection of them, one by one 
and day by day, leads to results. 

The trees are your prospects. You 
cannot deal with them in a wholesale 
manner. Selling insurance is purely a 
retail business, a personal matter. You 
do not need a forest of prospects who 
will, as soon as times change, be excel- 
lent buyers for life insurance; you need 
only a few right now, and one at a 


a comprehensive 


> + time. 
The man who has, this morning at 
Walter Cluff, 8.00 oclock, a list of 10 names on a 


Route Sheet, and will see those men 
one by one during the day is observing 
a time-tried principle that has never 


Educational 
Director 
Kansas City 


Life yet failed to produce success. 
Never mind the forest. Look at the 
> + trees. Examine them. Select the very 
best. Contact with ten every day. 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31st, 1934 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government Bonds ....$ 1|,789,758.66 Reserve for Losses (other 
Municipal Bonds ...... 202,904.80 than Lishiiny) es -$ 3,144,299.14 
“wee eserve for Losses ia- 
Ranpene mone i 4,194,007.70 bility & Compensation) 3,347,171.75 
Public Utility Bonds .... 3,412,485.45 Ran for Llneasmed 
Miscellaneous Bonds a 67,702.40 Premiums SE od ee ole ee 3,831,382.76 
Railroad Stocks ....... 371,200.00 Reserve for Commissions 750,038.46 
Public Utility Stocks ... 935,809.00 Reserve for Taxes and 
g ? 
Miscellaneous Stocks ... 495,073.00 4, ther Expenses... 370,837.42 
RAE A \Viortgage investment Ke- , 
: Pree 75,000.00 
Real Estate Owned ..... 48,893.94 Special Reserve ....... 1 ,041,799.17 





Mortgages wee ae a ee 1,159,630.00 





$12,560,528.70 


Deposit 
_ TIS ATI ACLS Capital .$1,000,000.00 


Cash in Banks and in 


; Surplus 

Office eee ee ee ee 85 | 7 | 4.27 over Lia- 
Interest Accrued ....... 128,739.26 bilities 
Premiums in Course of and De- 
posit 


Collection (not over 90 


Capital . 1,500,000.00 











a | ,370,780.04 
All other Assets ....... 31,830.18 Surplus to Policyholders. 2,500,000.00 
$15,060,528.70 $15,060,528.70 


On the basis of December 31st, 1934 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned this company’s total admitted assets would be increased by $172,007.24 











CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF CLARENCE T. GRAY 
United States Manager Ass’t United States Manager 
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What's News 


for the Public 


in Insurance ? 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Safe Is Life 
hostile article 
discussion in 


book on “How 
e?” Another 
considerable 


perficia! 
Insuran¢ 
stirred up 
the magazine’s mailbag; the author in 
his summing up remarks that, more 


than a month after the article ap- 
peared, “We do not have a single one 
of them, not an executive, actuary or 


sales manager, coming into the open to 
eontrovert any one of the very serious 
which I them 
and their business 
Although not every 
serves to be answered, quite evidently 
much is yet to be done in interpreting 
insurance to the reading public. 
Having investigated what the press 
had selected, this inquirer sought also 
some contact with those who did the 
selecting; he invaded the editorial 
realms of two of New York’s leading 
newspapers. In the city editor 
was as cordial toward his visitor as 
he was cool toward his subject. He 
told of the flood of publicity, of the 
constant pressure he was under to keep 
out of his columns any announcement 
which ought to appear as paid adver 
(ay, there’s the rub). 
insurance news was covered by 


made 
methods.” 
criticism de- 


charges against 


one 


tising 
Most 
a special man in the business depart- 
ment, he said. In general, unless an 
ex-President of the United States be- 
omes director of a life-insurance com- 


pany (which isn’t likely to happen 
more often than every four years) 
r Donald Richberg addresses a con- 


vention (which, might happen oftener), 
“there’s no news in insurance for the 
city desk.’ Possible human-interest 


mentioned. “No, by the 


stories were 

time they find their way through the 
ompany and reach the newspaper, 
they’re too old.” 


Saddened but still hopeful, the inves- 
bit later talked with one of 


tigator 

the editors of another leading newspa- 

per. Here, perhaps for personal rea- 
ns, the waste-basket was not quite so 
dent. Of course—one was reminded 

—eve! thout a Hauptmann trial] to 
ake up space, the bureaus in Washing 


are grinding out reams of semi- 
ficial news, with which all “publicity 


xperts”’ have to compete. 


But life insurance companies, he said, 
ke public utilities, have a public inter- 
st wi the ordinary commercial en- 
terprise lacks, and news about those 
npanies is eagerly read by large num- 
vers of people. Besides, he added, con- 
uing to give the other side of the 


ieture, the insurance compa 


larger 
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nies are heavy potential advertisers 
and not to be lightly disregarded. 

Asked for more definite suggestions, 
he said that vital statistics always 
have a popular interest, also invest- 
ment news, including the part played 
by insurance company investments in 
building up the country. Feature arti- 
cles, he remarked, might well be de- 
voted to novel developments. 


The Approach is Vital 
Whereupon the investigator retired 
to the privacy of his own typewriter 
and communed with his own experience 
in both newspaper work and life-in- 
surance selling. Obviously one of the 


prime requirements for getting the 
company’s release past the yawning 
city editor’s waste-basket (the yawn- 


ing waste-basket, that is) is that the 
news or the feature shall be given or 
indicated in the first few lines, which 
may be all that anyone in the city 
room reads, if that much. An agent’s 
approach to his prospect is not more 
important than those first few lines of 
copy. 

Outside of that, the company’s office 
giving out those releases may well have 
established friendly relations with the 
various newspaper offices, not in or- 
der to wangle through each story on 
a you-know-me-Al basis, but to have a 
better understanding of each paper’s 
idea of news. 

Further — and perhaps 
what seems important to the insurance 
man may not seem so important to 
the city editor, who must have the 
point of view of the public as a whole. 
Therefore, if the story, without forc- 
ing matters, can be tied up with more 
general news, it will help to justify its 
the city editor. Investment 
stories—if some news element is in- 
cluded—often have the link, as do con- 
ventions where the speakers include a 
nationally known figure. 


obviously— 


use by 


Business Insurance Publicity 


Venturing into fields— it 
would seem possible to give large busi- 


less tried 
ness-insurance cases as much publicity 
as group insurance deservedly receives, 
since it flatters both the executive 
whose life is insured and the organi- 
benefiting thereby, and is no 
than the group 


zation 
more “free publicity” 
stories. 

Further human-interest stories might 
be found in the civic activities of in- 
surance agents and their share in the 


Page 15 


upbuilding of the community, provided 
their prominence suffices to make the 
story of real public interest and not 
a personal “puff.” When the president 
of one of the large life companies was 
among those recently appointed to the 
New York charter commission, that 
was of course news for any paper. 

Certainly for non-metropolitan 
pers and perhaps for the largest, either 
human-interest or might 
be legitimately developed from: inter- 
with the company’s oldest an- 
nuitant, illustrations of the flowering 
of program insurance, the maturity 
and use of educational policies, and 
the broader benefits of business-insur- 
ance Taking a hint from that 
city editor’s comment, some more di- 
rect channel would need to be devised 
to bring to the daily press the human- 
interest stories that usually go no fur- 
ther than the company organ or the 
agency bulletin, care being taken not 
to publish anything embarrassing to 
a client. 


pa- 


news stories 


view 


cases. 


Tying up insurance with other news 
would include its connection with tax 
developments, changing credit condi- 
tions, decreasing mortality and increas- 
ing safety. While many new policies 
are new in little more than name, any 
radical innovation should be explained 
in all its implications. When 
court decisions, have special significance 
for insurance, the decision itself is the 
news, and the valuation placed upon 
it by the insurance business, if given 
promptly enough, may be valuable. 

Hostile criticisms of the insurances 
business, whether delivered in print o1 
in the movies, deserve an answer mor¢ 
often than they have received it in the 
past. The safety of life insurance is 
perhaps less often challenged than the 
expense of it—especially from execu- 
tives’ salaries and agents’ commissions 

and government insurance is contin- 
ually being proposed as more economi- 
cal. Some say too that life insurance 


social 


companies are letting the savings idea 
outweigh the insurance, in order to 
appeal to people’s desire to benefit from 
their own premium payments. Authori- 
tative statements on such questions, as 
well as on the danger of inflation, have 
a wide public interest. 


In one way or another, insurance 
has an interest for every newspaper 
and magazine reader. Some of the 


Ways in which that interest may be at 


once satisfied and stimulated have, it 


is hoped, been here suggested.  In- 
creased advertising by insurance com- 
panies and organizations, along lines 
indicated jn such books as those by 
Arthur H. Reddall and John W. Long- 
necker, will certainly aid in strength- 
ening the newspapers’ appreciation of 


insurance news. 
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Missouri Department 
Urges Insurance Code 


Opposes Special Concessions for 
Fraternals at Hearing Before 
Senate Insurance Committee 

March 5 Full 

granting any 


JEFFERSON City, Mo 


‘ 


responsi ility ror special 


oncessions to fraternal life insurance 
ties and similar organizations that 


stock and 


SOCIt 


with mutual com- 


ompete 


panies operating on the legal reserve 
basis was placed squarely in the hands 
f the Missouri General 
Powell B. McHaney, attorney for the 
Missouri Insurance Department, 
Superintendent of 
O'Malley it 


lepartment 


Assembly by 


speak- 
ng for State Insur- 
summing 


support ofl 


ince R. Emmet 


ip the case in 
Insurance 
Insur- 


Missouri 
State 
on Thursday, Feb. 28. 


Superintendent O’Malley is not will- 


the proposed new 


vefore the Senate 


t ode 


ince Committee 


ng to compromise his duty toward the 


buyers of the state. The 


department has told the 


Té nsurance 


lawmakers 


have sound life insur- 


that vou cannot 


ance without adequate reserves. The 


ommittee was informed that high- 


powered salaried workers for the fra- 


have attempted have the 


Senate Committee believe that their op- 


osition to the new laws is based on 


the imposition of a 2 per cent pre- 


nium tax and the $3 a year license tax 
o be required of insurance sellers, but 
hat their real objective is to avoid any 


measure of control over their methods 


investments, ete., by 


of operation and 


the Missouri Insurance Department. 


The Insurance Committee will meet 
again on March 7, when final argu- 
ments of opponents of the code will be 


In the meantime a spe- 


if Senator 


heard briefly. 
cial subcommittee consisting « 
‘h L. Kennedy of Marshall, chair- 
and Senators A. Bar- 

mmett J 


Jose} 
man, Edward 
bour, Jr., Springfield, E 
Crouse of St. Joseph and Gene Frost 


ff Cassville, is considering some 100 


proposed amendments which have been 


ffered at the various hearings. About 
half of these were suggested by Attor- 
ney McHaney. 

It is probable that the Senate Com- 
take final action on the 
The various 


their 700,- 


mittee will not 
bill for another 10 days. 


fraternal societies through 


000 members scattered throughout the 


state have been hammering away at 
the committee in an endeavor to have 
the code bill killed. It is probable the 


committee will make some concessions 


to the fraternals and town mutuals, 
such as exempting them from the pre- 
mium tax, agents’ licenses, ete., but it 
is doubtful that the committee will en- 
tirely eliminate the fraternals from all 
supervision by the insurance depart- 


ment—apparently the main objective 


of the fraternal leaders. 


Jerome C. Kreinheder Elevated 
to Superintendent of Agents 


Announcement is made by the Buf 
falo Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., of the advancement of 
Kreinheder from the post of 
agency supervisor to that of superin- 


Jerome C, 


tendent of agents. 
Mr. Kreinheder’s 
back to 
with the 
soliciting agent, 


insurance experi- 
1920 when he be- 
Travelers 


ence dates 
came associated 
Company as 
ing in that capacity (as part time and 
full time) until his appointment to the 


remain- 


position of agency supervisor at Buf- 
falo Mutual Life. While with the 
Travelers he captured all the first 


prizes in the accident department for 
the Buffalo territory the first year. 

It is interesting to note that in his 
four years as supervisor Mr. 
Kreinheder has called on all offices in 
served by 


agency 


the continental territories 
the Buffalo Mutual Life 
Company, having made approximately 


Insurance 


30 round trips. 


Legislatures Seek 


Premium Tax Rise 

While the Legislatures of the Pa- 
cific Coast are busy planning ways and 
means of increasing the incomes for 
their states, policyholders, underwriters 
and company officials are organizing to 
protect their interests. 

California is confronted with an in- 
crease from the present 2.6 per cent 
tax on gross premium income to a 4 
per cent tax on gross premiums. Both 
underwriters and policyholders have 
deemed this unfair as corporations pay 
only 2 per cent net, but the insurance 
companies must pay the tax whether a 
profit is shown or not. 

Washington is faced with a bill which 
would increase the state tax on insur- 
ance premiums from 2.25 to 5 per cent. 


Program for Medical 
Section of the A.L.C. 


Many Interesting Addresses 
Scheduled for Annual Meeting 
at Excelsior Springs, in April 


A cross section view of modern life 
medical practices and theory is prom- 
ised in the program for the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention to be held 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., April 25-27. 
The complete program is announced 
this week by Dr. Joe E. Daniel, medical 
director of the Great Southern Life of 
Houston, Tex., and chairman of the sec. 
tion. 

A most valuable feature of the medi- 
cal section meetings is the comment on 
formal papers by designated members, 
and also the general discussions from 
the floor. These bring forth a wealth 
of views on the various topics and give 
an up-to-the-minute picture of com- 
panies’ practices and attitudes toward 
various medical problems. 

The meeting is scheduled to be opened 
at 10 a. m., April 25, with Chairman 
Daniel’s address. He is to be followed 
by President Herbert K. Lindsley of the 
convention, president of the Farmers & 
Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan., who will 
extend greetings. Greetings also will 
be presented by the president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 


Directors. The remainder of the pro- 
gram is: 

Paper “The Nervous System and Life 
Insurance,” by Dr. M. L. Graves, Houston 
Tex 

Discussion Dr. Titus H. Harris, Gal- 
veston, Texas and Dr E. F. Robinsor 


edical director, Business Men’s Assurance 
‘i Mo. 





Liquor Situation as Af- 

P ance,” by Walter C. Hill 

D Credit Company, Atlanta 

{,a 
Friday, April 26, 9.30 a.m 

‘aper “Pelvic Infections by Dr 

ines I Andrews, medical director, Co- 
imbian Mutual I Memphis, Tenn. 

Discussion Dr. John L. Evans, medica 

director, Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 


Bender, me dical 


Kan., and Dr. Maurice B 
dire York, N. Y 


tor, Guardian Life New 


Paper “Brain Surgery,” by Dr. Frank 
Rh. Teachenor, Kansas City, Mo 
Discussion Dr. H. Clive McAlister, as- 


sociate medical director, Lincoln National 


Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Dr. J. E. Bee 
issociate medical director, Kansas Cit 
Life, Kansas City, Mi: 

Albert 


Paper “A Day’s Work,” by Dr 
J. Robinson, medical director, Cor 
General Life, 2 


necticut 
Hartford, Conn. 

Saturday, April 27 
“Tuberculosis,” by Dr Jay 
Arthur Myers, professor F medicine and 
preventive medicine and _ public health, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Paper 
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MICHIGAN LIFE UNDERWRITERS SPONSOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


LANSI MicuH., March 4—Ground- 
work ome constructive legislation 
f bent to insurance generally was 
laid during the past week when the 
Life U2 rwriters Council of Michigan 
held its second session since its organ- 


zation last fall. Eleven of the twelve 
nembers were present, together with 
a few specially invited guests, and 
Commissioner John C. Ketcham at- 


tended luncheon with the group at the 


Hotel Olds 


egislative 


and remained for a time to 


discuss matters and othe) 


problems arising out of the business. 
It was the first contact made by the 
wneil with the new commissioner, 
and the initial conference forecast a 


easant relationship, as mutual 
aid was pledged by the underwriters 


and the department head in improving, 


most p 


to as great extent as possible, condi- 
tions prevailing in the field. 

Several of the bills so far presented 
to the lawmakers openly 
demned and the council will use its in- 
fluence against them, if necessary, al- 


were con- 


that they are being 


Among 


t is doubted 
consideration. 
bill to 


given 


serious 
these are the Teachout increase 
Gorman bill 
department 


the 


the premium tax, and the 
to abolish the insurance 
shift its 
department. 

After 


cided to 


and functions to banking 


discussion it was de- 
Herbert’ B. Thomp- 
-7 


to pre 


much 
authorize 
son, secretary of the council, 
pare some suggestions for specific leg- 
islation which will probably form the 
bills to be offered the 


short time. 


law- 
They 


qualifications, 


basis of 
makers within a 
would pertain to agents’ 


budget t 
activities 


increase of the department 
permit a broadening of its 
and consequent 
the insuring public, legislation of the 


augmented service to 


so-called “aviation rider,” now barred 
only in Illinois and Michigan, and modi- 
fication of the counsellors’ law. All of 
these matters discussed at the 
annual convention of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association in 


Jackson last November. 


were 


George Washington Life 
Holds Agency Convention 


During the month of February, 1955, 
Wash 


the general agents of George 


ington Life Insurance Company, of 
Charleston, W. Va., made a_ special 
drive for new business in honor of the 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. 

The drive had gratifying results, 


and the company, in recognition ot 


this, and in celebration of what had 
been accomplished during Washington’s 
birth month, called a meeting of some 
of its general agents, on March 1. 
The meeting was opened by Ernest 
C. Milair, vice-president and manage) 
of agencies, with a short address. 
This 
and forcefully 


Charles L. 


was followed by an interesting 
address by 


the 


delivered 


Preston, president of 


company, who, among other matters, 
reviewed: “What has been accom- 
plished by the company in the year 


1934, what it 


and expects to accom- 
plish in 1935. 


1er officials addressed the 


climaxed by a 


Several ot 
meeting, which was 


banquet. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting for the week 
ending Feb. 23 are: American Central, 
Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Franklin Life, General American, 
Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Va., Lincoln National Mu- 
tual Benefit, Northwestern Mutual. 
Companies reporting for the week end- 





ing Feb. 16 are: American Central, 
Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Franklin Life, General American, 
Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Va., Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National Life and Ac- 
cident, Phoenix Mutual, Life Insurance 


Company. 


Companies reporting for the week 
ending Feb. 2 and 9, 1935, are: Amer- 
ican Central, Bankers Life, Iowa, Berk- 
shire Life, Connecticut Mutual, Frank- 
lin Life, General American, Life 
Insurance Co. of Va., Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National Life and Ac- 
cident, Phoenix Mutual. 











Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to nvested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Feb. 2 ments Feb. 9 ments Feb. 16 ments Feb. 23 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property er $157,776 1.7 $100,885 2.70 $55,939 1.63 $318,111 8.92 
On Dwellings and Business Property 177,907 1.9 97,747 2.62 81,982 2.40 95,605 2.68 
Tota F — 2335,683 3. $198,635 5.32 $137,921 4.03 $413,71¢ 11.60 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds $102,000 1.1 $477,000 12.77 $439,000 12.84 $96,557 2.71 
Stocks 
Tot . 102,000 oe £477,000 12.77 $439,000 12.84 $96 557 2.7 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ihe $391,616 4.1 $488,135 13.07 $295,110 84 $372,862 10.4¢ 
Stock 145,200 3.89 
Tot $391,616 1.1 $¢ 5 16.96 $295,111 8. $372,862 4 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $7,943,406 $3.8 $839,731 22.49 $2,003,537 8.59 $2 3,312 f 
: sonds 
f Other Foreign Governments 
unty, Municipal 555,942 5.9 147,262 8.76 $30,144 12.58 2 7 
I ta , $8,499,348 2907 22 x6 9o9 61.25 22 4 681 s° ¢ 1.77 7 ) 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds £17,000 ? 230.001 80 $1,000 
en 124,480 1.3 108,15¢ 2.90 112,825 0 $77,8 8 
Tot $141,480 1.5 $138,156 . 70 113.825 $77.00 9.18 
Recapitulation 
Bonds fs ; 39,009,964 5.1 $3,282,128 87.89 $3,168,791 2.6 $3,074,198 86.22 
St 124,480 253,356 6.79 112,825 3.30 77.800 2.18 
Loans sas Jeiesibee 335,683 3.6 198,635 5.32 137,921 4. 413,716 1.60 
secon $9,470,127 100.0 $3,734,119 100.00 $3,419,537 100.00 $3.565.714 100.00 
9 
—- ~-— 
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Annual Statement 
of Peoples Life 


The annual statement of the Peo- 
Life Insurance Company, Frank- 


pies 

fort, Ind., shows that the company 
ended the year 1934 with ample sur- 
plus and in a strong position as to 
reserves. The company has borrowed 
no money during the past calendar 


vear, has no deferred policy loans and 
no unpaid death claims. 

Assets of the Peoples 
Dec. 31, 1934, amounted to $7,854,143, 
divided as First mortgage 
$4,075,302; 


sold 


Life, as of 


follows: 
loans on real estate, real 


estate, $791,159; real estate un- 
contract $177,404; loans on 
$1,834,350; bonds, 


$279,326; cash in 


poli- 


de? 
government 


cles, 


and municipal, 


banks, $242,014; interest due and ac- 
crued, $172,007; net outstanding pre- 
miums $217,617; all other assets, 


$64 064, 


Assets of Canada Life 
Increase 15!/5 Millions 

The substantial increase in assets of 
s shown in the report of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
overing the operations of 1934. 

A. N. Mitchell, general manager, who 
recently elected a vice-president, 


$15,559,228 


Was 


pointed out in his address at the com- 


pany’s annual meeting that the total 
income from all sources during 1934 
was over $51,000,000, an increase of 


over $3,100,000. The sum of over 
$27,000,000 was paid to policyholders, 
annuitants, or beneficiaries. Living 
policyholders received almost $18,000,- 
000, apart from loans made to them. 
Surplus funds and special reserves 
total $8,494,050 and include $1,997,782 
provision for special contingencies, and 
$2,600,000 for policy dividends payable 
the the company’s 
dividend ending 1935. 
After providing $1,440,000 for other ac- 
crued dividends to policyholders, there 


during balance of 


year June 30, 


remains an unassigned surplus of 
$2,456,268. The company’s position was 
1934 by 
the writing down of securities by $1,- 
720 


further strengthened during 


199, 


—<—<s 


LIFE AGENCY RESULTS 


Paid For Life Insurance— — 
Name of Agency 195 1933 1932 1931 193¢ 
Adams, H. T., Atlanta, Ga.—-Equitable 
Life Assurance Society............... $5,036,602 $4,029,867 $4,210,265 $5,897,955 $6,845.5 
Adler, D. S., New York, N. Y. Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co............ 2,408,404 2,394,138 2,555,799 2,918,654 3,902.03 
Biggs-Darby Agency, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co.... 3,305,602 3,003,609 3,426,692 027.922 1.474.155 
Bleetstein, A., New York, N. Y.—Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society......... 9,543,638 6,000,000 8,364,954 10,067,690 11,709.37: 
Briggs, R. A., Montpelier, Vt.—Connecti- 
cut General Life Ins. Co.............. 789,800 537,500 515,500 761,200 849,49 
Clancy D. Connell Agency, New York, 
N. Y.—Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. a ‘ beideedeciteunewe 4,115,302 4,594,362 5,704,100 7,633,650 8,670.42 
Delong, Charles E., New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co..... 14,572,698 23,084,950 18,044,356 23,251,961 *31,520,19: 
Fraser Agency, The New York, N. Y. : 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 12,011,785 10,322,950 13,299,946 17,845,826 22.579 5% 
Goodrich, E. F., Topeka, Kan.-—Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska....... 846,000 875,000 649,560 1,062,000 1,229 ¢ 
Gorton and Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co 1.597.650 1.028.130 1,184,698 1,961,700 2 508,26 
Gray, Harry F., New York, N. Y.—Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Ins. Co 4,440,562 4,433,024 1,168,965 3.978.629 , R577 
John E. Gibbs Agencies, New York, N. Y. ; 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co..... 6,422,211 4,066,702 4,485,784 4,285,218 1,785, 0 
Johnson, Holgar J., Pittsburgh, Pa.— The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co 8,471,684 6,822,472 >, 835,399 6,634,314 6,628,294 
Myrick, Julian S., New York, N. Y.- 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y 28,099,532 21,225,403 26,405,265 5.643.290 723.46 
Nye, H. Allen, Denver, Colo., Equitable 
Life Assurance Society : 5,409,478 4,541,685 6.047.714 6.855.096 6,676.5 
Patterson, J. J., Seattle. Wash Oregon 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.... 3 1,523,744 864,063 775,475 SOR, R4E 490,40 
Pennock, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 2,602,300 1,500,000 1.743.000 2 376,000 2 250.567 
yf Savage & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
New England Mutual aaah a 1.716.768 1,422,700 1,295,766 1,970,550 2 501.2% 
Stevenson, John A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co 50.842,285 27,017,185 31,468,493 %2,471.749 5,921.2 
Sweeney, Thomas B., Washington, D. C. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society... 8 389,391 6,712,200 8,876,407 13,384,827 7.200. 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.--The Union Central Life 29,531,810 17,958,013 22,710,177 32.832.479 5,345.5 
The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency, New- 
ark, N. J.-The Connecticut Mut. Life 
Insurance Co — . 1,029,808 3,016,260 2,303,141 898 962 4502.0 


*Excluding single premium and annuities. 
*Paid for business to Sept. 15, 1931. 
Sept. 16, 1931. 


Mr. Ct 


varles J. 


Zimmerman became Genera! Agent on 








force of the 
$828,- 


The assurance in 
Canada 
312,218. 

The company’s already large holdings 
of Government, Government guaranteed 
and municipal bonds were increased 
from a total of $67,509,801 to $83,366,- 
107. 

During the five years of the depres- 
sion the Canada Life paid out to bene- 
and policyholders a total of 
$131,827,565, or approximately $72,000 


total 


Life now amounts to 


ficiaries 
per day. During these five years the 
company’s assets increased by $68,594,- 
896 and now exceed $242,300,000. 

The new paid-for assurances includ- 
ing revivals and increased policies, but 
excluding dividend totaled 
$53,793,650, an increase of $1,105,688. 


additions, 


The reserves which the company holds 


to meet the liabilities under policies 


now in force amount to $218,269,428. 


New Policy Issued by 
The Ohio State Life 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, has announced the is- 
suance of a new All-in-One policy, 2 
combination health and accident con- 
tract, to be sold in conjunction with am 
of the company’s life policies of more 
than $1,900. The new policy covers ac- 
cident and sickness, benefits starting 
with the fifth day of disability. 

The policy is to be issued to men an 
to women who are self-supporting, age 
limits being 18 to 54 years for men, and 
18 to 50 for women, renewable to ages 
59 and 54, respectively. The limit of 
risks for males is $200 a month and for 
women $100 a The company 
announced that illness wil 
pay full benefits for one month and that 
partial disability from accidents wil! 
pay 40 per cent for three months. 


month. 
confining 











F. H. KREISMANN, President 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


MISSOURI 
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Policyholder, 82, Says 
"Will Insure Later" 

Recently a policyholder of the Can- 
ada Life in Derry, Pa., on attaining the 
age of 82 years, decided to surrender 
his policy. This man, who had insured 
in the Canada Life 61 years previously, 
had requested his cash value in order 
that he might start in for 
himself 

The 


nvestme 


business 


turn on his original premium 
nt, approximately 500 per cent, 


was so pleasing to the old gentleman 
that he informed the company by letter 
that he would be glad to consider taking 
out a further policy with the Canada 
Life at a later date. 

Reference to the company’s early rec- 


ords disclosed the fact that this policy 
was one of approximately 20 now in 
force which had been on the books ove 


60 years. 


Continental Assurance 
Statement for 1934 
Admitt 


$20,000 000 


d assets amounting to nearly 


and insurance in force of 


outstand- 


more than $175,000,000 are 

ng features of the annual statement 
f the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the year 1934. The 
ncrease in insurance in force, on a 
aid-for basis, was approximately 


$11,000,000. 


The assets and liabilities of the com- 
any ere distributed as follows: 
ASSETS 
Cash, $1,384,690.35; United States 
govern! bonds, $2,094,155.05; othe 
public bonds, $1,415,682.68; railroad 


public utility and miscellaneous bonds, 


$3,548,154.35; preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks, $1,239,870; other stocks, 
nme; mortgage loans, $3,850,279.31; 
policy loans, $3,339,399.59; real estate, 


$1,900,189.83; net deferred and uncol- 


ected emiums, $804,126.28; accrued 
ntere and rents, $294,366.30; other 
assets, $82,790.52: total assets, $19, 
93.70 4 
LIABILITIES 

Pol reserves, $15,339,921.13; pend- 
ng claim reserve, $776,672.39; pre- 
ims uid in advance, $118,858.10; 
niscellaneous liabilities, $292,175.54; 


ontingency reserve, $250,000; capital 


and surplus, $3,176,077.10; total, $19,- 
953,704.26. 

All eligible bonds are in the asset 
stings amortized. All other bonds 
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and all stocks are given at market quo- 
tations as of Dec. 31, 1934. 

Herbert H. Behrens is president of 
the Continental. 


Alexander Elected Secretary 
of Equitable for 56th Time 


William Alexander has been elected 
secretary of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U. S. for the 


56th consecutive time. At the February 
meeting of the board of directors, at 
which the reelection took place, Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Alexander 
was first elected secretary at a meeting 
of the Board in October, 1880, and has 
erved continuously in that capacity fo 
55 years. He entered the home office as 
a clerk in 1869 and this vear will round 
out sixty-six years of uninterrupted ac- 


tive service with the company the 
longest record ever attained by any 
member of the Home Office staff on 
Agency Force. 

Mr. Alexander is the author of 
“What Life Insurance Is and Does,” 
“Life Insurance Simply Explained,” 
and many other books on life insur- 
ance. He has been the leading advo- 


cate of life income insurance for family 


protect ion. 








coo 





meaning 
Des Moines Calls You 


. to the 1935 Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. held the 
week of Sept. 16th. 


A fine program of education and enter- 
tainment, plus contacts with national lead- 
while to be 


ers, will make it worth vour 
present. 
Des Moines is primed to put over 


A REAL CONVENTION 


It will pay you to attend. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


CES MOINES 





AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


OME years ago a young man roused 

himself from a_ restless night’s 
sleep on a Philadelphia park bench and 
started his weary sidewalk parade in 
search of work. He held three college 
degrees, but his clothes were dirty and 
shabby and his stomach was empty. 
It appears they had depressions in 
those days also and the confidence which 
had inspired the young man on gradu- 
ation day had long since left him. 
Shuffling along without hope save that 
he might once again eat regularly, he 
came face to face with a prosperous 
man of about his own height and their 
eyes met in one of those personal, see- 
“I’m hungry,” the young 
college man said by way of introduc- 
tion. The other continued to stare at 
him and said in a forceful, sincere man- 
ner: “You don’t need food. Food isn’t 
what you need and it would not im- 
prove your situation if I gave it to you. 
What you need is a spark—something 
in here.” The hungry one turned with- 


ing glances. 


out another word and started to drift 
along with the tide of moving bodies 


when his advisor called him back. 
“Here, he said, thrusting a business 
card into the young fellow’s hand, 


“when you have found that spark come 
and see me.” He could think of noth- 
ing better than “Why should I?” and 
on his 


Ek wandered into a pool room even- 
tually and fell asleep pondering 


upon his recent encounter, and he had 
a dream. In this dream he met the 
being that represents the “spark,” the 
“something” to which the other man 
had alluded. And he talked with it 
and learned that it was confidence, and 
more; ambition and 
all these qualities combined. “Seek 
me, use me!” it parting, and 
he awoke at that Leaving the 


dingy place strangely inspired, the first 


went way. 


and more; 


power, 


said in 


instant. 


thing he saw was an old man carrying 
a heavy wrapped bundle and he in- 


sisted upon being allowed to lend a 


hand. It transpired that the old man 


was employed by a general insurances 
agent and a job developed for the good 
Samaritan. In less than two years he 
sold. unrecognized, the man who be- 
lieved in sparks rather than handout 


1 
a policy for $250,000 and 
turn for the man’s check for $15,000 he 
with 
Ear! 


Canada. 


then in re- 


handed h 
his 
Prevette. of 
He is a 
but he 
trials. 


letan? tm 
ait : a) 


im back his card together 
That salesman 
the Sun Life of 
producer 


his 


thanks. was 


million dollar now 


doesn’t laugh at 


earlier 


Rather he marvels at the power 
every 


man. 
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The Most Interesting 
Thing in the World 


The most interesting thing in the 
world is “You,” declared Earl Prevette, 
a leading producer of the Sun Life of 


Canada, monthly meet 
Philadelphia 
Monday of 


line of en 


addressing the 
the 


Company on 


ing of the agents of 


Life In 
thi 


urance 
week Success in 
the 


reflection of a 


any 
averred, is merely 
the 


man’s 


deavor, speaker 


the man and most 


important factor in any success 


is faith in himself. 


Mr. Prevette outlined four basic ele 
ments necessary to a balanced and 
sane life in business. They were, in the 


order named: physical, a sound, healthy 


body being a first requisite; mental, en- 
ability to reason clearly and 


for 


tailing the 
visualize objectives; social, calling 
worth-while contacts; spiritual, the last 
and most important, the element which 
the spark of ambition and the 
will to win. 

Master your business thoroughly and 
maintain the proper mental attitude, he 
advised, and you cannot fail. Mr. Pre- 
vette’s inspirational address was round- 
ly applauded by one of the largest 
PLICO agents that has 


instils 


gatherings of 


assembled at the home office in many 
months. 
Conn. Mutual Reelects 
Three Directors 
James W. Knox, W. Ross McCain 


and Samuel M. Stone were reelected di- 
rectors of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at the eighty-ninth 
annual meeting of the policyholders of 
the company last week. 

Other directors of the Connecticut 
Mutual are: Lucius F. Robinson, Rob- 
Robinson & Cole, attorneys; Ed- 
Milligan, president, Phoenix 
(Fire) Insurance Company; James Lee 
president, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual; William R. ¢ president, 
Hartford Steam 
Insurance 
land, president, 
Philip B. Stanley, 

y Works; Peter M. 
dent, the Connecticut Mutual; and 
John B. Byrne, president, the Hartford 
Connecticut Trust Company. 


inson, 
ward 


Loomis, 
Corson, 
Inspection and 
Company; Henry H. Con- 
the Hartford Courant; 
vice-president, Stan- 
Fraser, vice-presi- 


Boiler 


Reports Large Increase 


A. A. MeFall, vice-president of the 
Columbian National Life, reports that 
the first two months of 1935 showed a 


remarkably sharp increase in the com- 


pany’s new business. 


Jefferson Standard Manager 
A. R. Perkins, agency manager of 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., an- 
the appointment of Rosser S. 
Farley as the 
Maryland with headquarters in the city 


nounces 
manager for state of 


of Baltimore. 


Agency Transferred 

W. L. and H. F. 
past two and a half years have repre- 
sented Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis at Butler and Warrens- 
Mo., respectively, have trans- 
ferred their headquarters to Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Coonrod, who for the 


burg, 


— 


Program for Medical 
Section of the A.L.C. 


(Concluded from page 16) 

Discussion Dr Harry W Dingman 
vice-president and medica direct Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, and 
Dr Karl “d Bus h issociate medical di- 
rector, We & Southern Life Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

“Question Box,” Dr. H. A. Baker, medica] 
director Kansa City Life Kansas City 
Mo “ 

Movie film on Mechanism of the Heart. 


of the 
medical lsior Springs 
meeting, and his address is expected to 
be of great interest to the medical di- 
rectors. He is the most re- 
nowned authorities in this country on 
the prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculosis. 


invited guest 
Exce 


Dr. Myers is the 
section at the 


one of 
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Thisty- ith Cnnual Financial 


Year Ending December 31,1934 





ASSETS 


Bonds Owned . $18,399,517.95 


Principally Government, State. 
County, and Municipal Bonds 


Stocks Owned 118,203.00 


Nashville & Decatur R_R. on which 
(the pre are no bonds. Principal and ) 
interest guaranteed by L. & N.R.R 


Real Estate Loans, First 
Mortgages 
Loans based on 50% or 
Less of Property Value 


10,339, 119.58 


Cash in Banks and Offices 1,068,621.75 


($106,001.66 at interest ) 


Real Estate Owned . 4,487 568.00 


Loans on Bonds 50,000.00 


Net Unpaid and Deferred 


Premiums, Etc. 1,274,872.58 


Policy Loans . 2,223,520.60 
603,095.98 


- $38,564,519.44 


Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS . 


Total Claims Paid During 1934 . 


C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


Total Claims Paid 35 Years Ending December 31,1934 . 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31,1934 . . 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force During 1934 . . 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life Insurance 
Policies ... ; . $27,1 
(Asaerteee 6 xperience 3% Stand-) 
ard and Sub-Standard 3 
Reserve, Disability Policies . 


Contingent Reserve 
ae pecia!l reserve on noncanc °) 
Disability Policies no longer is er 


72,306.45 


120,066.67 
1,728,219.40 


Reserve for Epidemics 1,000,000.00 


To cover excess Mortality or Di sabil-) 
ity by reason of general epidemics 


Investment Fluctuation Fund 
Ge ial reserve to cover any poe) 
depreciation or losses on securities 


750,000.00 


Gross Premiums Paid in Ad- 
vance 


Taxes Accrued, But Not Due , 


Payable in 1935 on 1934 Business 
Agents’ Bond Deposits, Etc. 
Policy Claims in Process of 

Payment and Adjustment 
All Other Items 
Liabilities Other Than ee 
and Surplus . % 
Capital and Surplus . 


Margin of Safety to Policy-) 
holders over al! liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


(Inctuding Capital and Surplus 


250,553.36 
360, 139.33 


559,882.03 


183,383.83 
159,309.13 





32,283,860.20 
6, 280,659.24 


- $38,564,519.4 


$ 5,614,764.13 
101,423,196.10 
397,162,475.00 
56,771,166.00 


| The National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, 


W. R. WILLS, President 


TENNESSEE 
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Farm Loans, Railroads, Are 
Chief Topics in A.L.C. Meet 
of life insurance companies 
banks in 


[nabi 


com} with federal land 
loan field, and the opinion of 


expert that 1935 is a crucial 


the far! 


a railw: 


period in the history of railroads, with 
the possibility that even the federal co- 
ordination scheme now before Congress 
may not be sufficient to meet the situa- 
tion if spring traffic fails to meet ex- 
nectations, were highlights in the mid- 
winter neeting of the American Life 


Conventon’s Financial Section held in 
Chicag¢ 

The Financial Section, due to cour- 
tesy of United Mutual Life of 
Indianapolis, will have a press clipping 
bureau for dissemination of valuable 
information on securities. The offer to 
reproduce selected material without cost 
to the section, was made by Harry V. 
Wade, secretary of the section and as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
Mutual, and was accepted by resolution. 


the 


Moratorium Legislation 


LANSING, MICH., March 4—Life com- 
nanies, because of their mortgage hold- 
interested in a controversy 
that has arisen relative to the effect of 
the two acts signed by Gov. Frank D. 
Fitzgerald during the past week, ex- 
tending for two years from March 1, 
the moratoria on mortgages, land con- 
deeds of trust to prevent 

arising from 
conditions. Judge Leonard Verdier of 
Kent County Circuit Court believes. 


are 


ngs 
Ings, 


tracts and 


foreclosures depression 


Opens Branch Office 

The Canadian General the 
Toronto General Insurance Companies 
have opened a branch office for the 
Maratime Provinces at St. John, N. B., 
unde) the ) 5 


and 


management of E. S&S. 


Wright 

The Canadian General and_ the 
Toronto General will transact all 
classes of insurance in the Maratime 


Provinces but Mr. Wright will devote 
most 


his time to building up cas- 


ualty lines. 


Bankers Life Appointments 

It has been announced that John W. 
Lawrence, formerly with the Berkshire 
Life, has been appointed general 
agent for the Bankers Life Co. of Ne- 
braska. He is to be in charge of the 
Mr. Law- 


as 


Kansas City branch office. 


ren 


nce has had an excellent record as a 
producer over a period of sev- 


Dereon: 
‘ lla 


tator, March 7, 1935 








policy holders. 
holder—always a prospect.” 


Dividends paid to policyholders 
during 1934 were $31.- 

560,000—approximately 
27% of the partici- 
pating premiums 











agency has secured over 50% of its total new business from 
Thus the familiar slogan. “Once a policy- 


Each policyholder application is a signed testimonial of 
satisfaction, created through the personal service of an 
agent, and based on the policyholder’s appreciation of 
Northwestern ideals and performance. 


During 1934, the percentage of new business upon the lives 
of members previously insured in the Company was 51.75% 


The Dividend Paying Company of America 








The 


collected. Northwestern dollars. 
Matual 
— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
€ > 
The assets of the Vort tern Mutual, as reported to stat ra » departments, now 
exceed a billion dollars— reat estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
7 more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 











_— years the North- 


western Mutual] 


The sum of $34,600,000 has been 

allotted for dividends to 
policyholders in 1935 
—an increase of 
over three million 











eral years. He is also experienced in 
promotional work. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska 
recently opened a branch office in Har- 
risburg, Pa. The office will handle col- 
lections for territory east of the Alle- 
ghanies. General Agent Robert R. 
Burtner will be in charge of the new 
office. 


has 


William J. Merrill Dies 


William J. Merrill, printing produc- 
tion supervisor of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, died at his 
home, 693 Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, 
on Tuesday of last week. He had been 
ill for about ten days with pneumonia. 
Mr. Merrill had been in the home of- 
fice of the Metropolitan 1924, 
supervising the art, typography, and 
the company’s printed 


since 


production of 
material. 


Penn Mutual Consolidation 


Consolidation of the Los An- 
general agencies of the Penn 
Mutual Life under the management of 
Fred M. McMillan, as general agent, 
was effected by Vice-president Frank 
H. Will O. Ferguson, for 40 
years general agent the Penn 
Mutual, first at Evansville, Ind., and 
later at Los Angeles, will be a member 
of the agency under the title of 


associate general agent. 


two 


ge les 


Davis. 
for 


new 


Northern Life Enters Arizona 


The Northern Life of Seattle, Wash., 
has entered Arizona, according to the 


report of Irving Morgon, vice-presi- 
dent. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Benjamin Owen of 
Phoenix had been appointed general 


agent of the company for the state. 
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“G S a 
et Set | 
ctting set to the race of life depends | 
argely on wise provision made early in the | 
game Uncertainties of the future vanish 
q when an adequate program of protection is 


ranged. Juvenile Endowment policies mak 


of Educational Plans 


The Scranton Life has a variety of contracts, espe- 
cially adaptable to the younger generation. 


ertam the completion 


We have attractive openings for energetic salesmen 
in many localities. A letter addressed to the Scranton 
Life will bring full information 


THE SCRANTON LIFE 








SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
WALTER P. STEVENS, President 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 





Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending December 31, 1934, and 
Comparisons With 1933. 























Surplus to 
Policyholders Tota Total Total 
Capital Total (Including Premium Income Payments t Disbursements Insurance Insurance 
Stock Admitted Assets | Capital Stock) During Year Polievholder During Year Written in Force 
itlas Life Insurance, Tulsa, Okla $250,520 $2,903,207 $389, 786 $592, 408 $334,446 $677,919 $5 257 , 605 $23,165, 125 
Incre 1934 over 1933 a 4.1 96 3.7 5.4 2.8 10.4 0.6 
Bankers National Life, Jersey City 250 000 4,056, 827 543,241 1,549,755 694341 1,394,411 134 696 , 650 72,067,461 
Increast 1934 over 1933 14.9 6.3 11.1 2.1 443 19.7 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia 182,385 , 657 *S 004, 289 25,854,685 22,305,244 20.730,455 53 ,423 339 734,851,142 
Incre 1934 over 1933 41 3.5 0.9 151 5 2 33 4.6 
Bank Savings Life, Topeka, Kans 200 000 4.979, 460 $47 435 590 372 711,859 O12. 117 212,530 22,574,073 
Incre 1934 over 1933 3.6 90 18.2 10 5 ll 6 5.7 14.5 
Business M Assurance, Kansas City 500 , 000 10,970, 60S ‘1,173, 160 2,519, 166 1,062,589 4,180,963 26,589,711 100,081,793 
Incre n 1934 over 1933 9.1 8 3 1 25 15 0.3 6.0 
tern States, Sacrament 872,048 41,660,002 £1,792, 138 838 951 », 672, 38F 4,124,073 25,231,544 210,951,572 
1934 over 1933 0.2 -20.2 1.8 15.4 18.1 6.3 3.8 
Life, St. Louis, Mo 400,000 20,641,523 1,647, 566 2,328 430 1.997 273 $.410,51 209 , SOF #2 ,022 , 859 
1934 over 1933 5 2.5 5.0 19.0 14 2 8.4 
Chicago, Ill 100 ,000 }, 282,143 644,986 1,266,074 840,787 673,281 716, 102.000 66,029,998 
1934 over 1933 33.0 20.8 18.6 7 3 15.8 19.0 22.1 
nd Assurance, Baltimore 250 ,000 6, 798 ,923 715,258 1,559, 863 783,785 1,642,064 24,359,172 60,902,222 
1934 over 1933 5.9 7.5 8.0 1.3 8.1 14 5.0 
Fidelity M Life, Philadelphia 101,585,420 }, 508 947 13,283 ,950 12,380,614 7, 106,007 8, 621,98 61,805,130 
Incre 1934 over 1933 2.2 2.0 1.2 10.4 6.4 54 3.5 
juarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 16,873,720 h1,309, 460 203 , 908 2,144,430 558 , 967 16,378,015 116,944,740 
nere 1934 over 1933 5 7.5 2.7 19 0 11.3 4 41 
Guaranty Income Life, Baton Rouge 100,000 822,118 176,198 272,801 99,515 227 947 1,859,534 8,511,9 
ner n 1934 over 1933 11.3 — 7.2 17.6 24.1 5.4 7.8 4.5 
Savannah, Ga 100,000 206 , 809 118,809 195,006 88 343 197,480 048 ,031 2,433,1% 
1934 over 1933 ‘ 15.3 0.5 7.6 3.7 5.6 81.1 6.5 
New York, N. Y ‘ +200 000 103 , 467,123 5,599,108 16,159,542 11,640,552 18,316,805 2,335,074 457,735,874 
1934 over 1933 5.3 2.1 6.4 t 0 Sf 0.t 
Hamilton National Life, Los Angeles 252,172 468 039 278 ,63 84,243 21,384 1, THF $35,414 004 , Sit 
Inere 1934 over 1933 1.8 — 3.6 19.1 5 0+ 43.2 21.8 
Indianay Life, Indianapolis 16,121,071 1,190,888 2,714,290 1,793,494 057 , 201 12,039,462 93 400, 166 
r 1934 over 1933 5.6 17.6 2.4 13 -' 2 14.9 0.3 
Life. New York City 4,031, 108,152 244,931,356 703 ,031, 268 k525, 689,58 707 ,460 , 282 287,100,370 19,489,805,475 
1934 over 1933 4.4 0.7 3.0 8 2 5.3 5 8.7 
t Life, Chicago, Il 32,845,596 2,974,323 4,972,925 758 704 5. 285,749 16,829,075 153,548,214 
1934 over 1933 3.8 04 2.5 19.8 16.9 13.1 3.0 
Mutual, Milwaukee 1,018,384 ,037 52,085, 146 121,575,942 127,122,249 146,109,979 253 520,672 704 ,527 ,64* 
1934 over 1933 2.0 —10 2.4 12.3 5.1 22 2.9 
and Accident, Chattanooga 800 ,000 16,633 ,420 11,400 , OO 1,132,944 760,464 4.744, 200 20,018.48 71,043 , 5¢ 
1934 over 1933 9.1 17.3 0.2 4 2 22.2 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Nebr 5,517,769 $47,115 720,40 502.440 7,631 4,696,177 30 073 , 275 
Ir 1934 over 1933 3.4 - 6. 0 0 9.5 47.2 4.0 
rn Life, Greenville 200 , 000 4,546,166 297 ,305 851,242 679,114 1,118,948 11,147,051 41,314,531 
n 1934 over 1933 1.2 5 2.5 6.1 16.4 54 2.6 
ndianapolis, Ind 49,795,448 7 597 020 ,532 7,157,254 10.555 , 94 14,406 430 201,120,502 
ni n 1934 over 1933 . — 3.8 1 3 1.8 3.3 0.7 8.0 
Stonewall Life, Vicksburg, Miss 100,000 247,706 138 , 289 47,961 19 , S6¢ 73, 208 598 371 2,105,184 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 2.5 — 8 ¢ 17.0 33.0 55.0 20.0 11.6 
on Cooperative Insur., Washington, D. C 200,000 2,291,362 700, 138 821,22 684,935 10.87 5,320,916 55,757,987 
Increase in 1934 over 1933. 0.6 — 2.8 - 7.9 14.1 49 46.2 —- 5.0 
n Mutual Life, Portland, Me 20,226,484 928 , 594 1,803,413 2,723 , 606 414,265 731, OS¢ 59,806, 747 
t e in 1934 over 1933 — 2.8 — 1.4 6 a 58 7 — 0.8 
Life, Lincoln, Nebr 100,000 182,711 122,441 5, 190 67, 164 1,476, 264 2,806,947 
1934 over 1933 16.0 — 16 21. 5.1 — 6.4 20.2 
e, Chicago, Ill 200 ,000 409 497 241,161 167 ,045 527 621 6,853 , 183 6, 853,18 
1934 over 1933 8.5 — 3.1 4 -16.9 —16.9 
Madison, Wis 4,256,188 246,018 479,044 754,112 1,352,587 22 247 , S44 
in 1934 over 1933 3.8 — 5.3 5.8 0 22.9 J 
stional, Oshkosh, Wis 400 ,000 7,126,893 11,214,612 632.302 192.750 973,723 35, 274, S85 
n 1934 over 1933 3.0 7.0 4 28 18 0.7 } 
*Excludes a reserve for security fluctuation and other contingen« 1934 of $3,000,000, in 1933 of $2,500,000. +Of this amount $199,- 
has en acquired by the company under Mutualization Plan. d Does not include increases and revivals. f Also includes contingency 
eserve g Does not include reinstatements. h Includes a contingency reserve of $1,250,000. j Includes accident d health premium 
necome of $14,589,135 in 1934. k Includes accident and heaith payments to policyholders of $9,885,017 in 1934 ! Includes accident 
nd health total disbursements of $13,403,653. Includes excess of increase ver withdrawals ZT p policies. f 1 les accident and 
healt Includes $325,000 emergency reserve 


Five Indianapolis Companies Life; G. L. Staymen, president, Re- Monarch and Service Life 
Represented at Ass'n Meeting serve Loan Life; A. A. Zinn, vice- Are Now Members of A.L.C. 
president, State Life, and George A. 


; . - Two additional companies have bee! 
Bangs, president, United Mutual Life rita eg 


Recognition of Indianapolis as one 


f the outstanding life insurance cen- admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
ters in the United States was the _ can Life Convention of Chicago, the 
theme of the luncheon-meeting of the Travelers Manager Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., and 
Indianapolis Association of Life Un- John W. Sears, who has been man- the Service Life of Omaha, Neb., it is 


lerwriters Feb. 28 in the Hotel Lin- ager life, accident and group depart- announced by Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
on. Officials of five companies, hav- ments of the Nashville, Tenn., office of ager and general counsel. Clyde W. 
ng their home offices in Indianapolis, the Travelers Insurance Company, Young is president of the Monarch, 
lade the addresses. Hartford, Conn., has been promoted to which was organized in 1926, and be- 
The speakers included Wendell P. the position of manager of the com- sides life insurance does a large ac- 
Coler, actuary, American Central; Ed- pany’s office in St. Louis, succeeding the cident and health business in many 
ward B. Raub, president, Indianapolis late Charles L. Byars. states. 
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General of Trieste 
Enters United States 


S. D. McComb & Company to 
Act as Managers Here for 
Parent of Strong Group 
The General emwenes ‘Company, 


Ltd., of Trieste 


tered the 


and Venice, has en- 
United States insurance field 
and will concentrate on the develop- 
marine and inland ma- 
S. D. McComb & Company, 
John Street, New York City, 


managers for the company 


ment of ocean 
rine lines. 
of 116 
will act as 
in this country. 

The 


companies doing business on a 


General is the leading 


world- 


among 


wide basis and was established in 1831. 
is the Assicura- 
zioni Trieste, and had a 
1933 income of $43,521,482, 
with total assets in that year of $144,- 
542,423. More than 40 per cent of its 


In its own country it 
Generali of 
premium 


assets are in government bonds and 
the remainder are in well-selected and 
diversified securities. 

Identified with the Generali are 
about 40 independent insurance com- 
panies organized and operating in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and 
known as the Generali group. The 
group writes business of all classes 


throughout the world and has principal 


offices in Trieste, Rome, Venice, Lon- 
don, Barcelona, Bogota, Cairo, Buda- 
pest, Calcutta, Mexico City, Paris, 


Warsaw, Rio de _ Janeiro, 
Shanghai and other centers. 


With 104 years of experience behind 


Vienna, 


it, the Generali has built up interna- 
tional contacts and far-flung produc- 
tion forces. Its operations in the 


United States, under the management 
of S. D. McComb & Company, should 
win it additional renown. 


Col. Joseph Button 


Takes His Post 
Insurance men all over the United 
States were pleased last week when 


Col. Joseph Button assumed his duties 
as insurance expert on the advisory 
committee of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation at Washington. The colo- 
nel, who was for many years insurance 
commissioner of Virginia and subse- 
quently was president of the Union 
Life of Richmond, 
known and most 


is one of the best 
favorably 


regarded 


1934 Annual Statement 
of the Travelers Fire 

The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, in its eleventh an- 
nual statement as of Dec. 31, 1934, re- 
ports total admitted assets of $18,473,- 
116 and a surplus to policyholders of 
$4,558,843. 
Under assets the statement shows 
U. S. Government bonds valued at $8,- 
239,000. Other public bonds are listed 
at $482,000; railroad bonds and stocks, 


$1,483,400; public utility bonds and 
stocks, $3,352,000, and other bonds and 
stocks, $1,609,100. First mortgage 
loans amount to $250,000, and the 


amount of cash on hand and in banks 
is $1,535,749. Premiums in course of 
collection amount to $1,368,003; inter- 
est accrued, $139,696, and all other as- 
sets, $14,168. 

The liability items in the statement 
include the unearned premium and 
claim reserves, amounting to $11,413,- 
928; reserve for taxes, $411,500; other 
and liabilities, $105,800, and 
special reserves of $1,983,045. After 
setting aside the above, the Travelers 
Fire had a net surplus of $2,558,843, 
which, with its paid-up capital of $2,- 
000,000, made a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $4,558,843. 


reserves 


Michigan Too Hot 

Lansing, Mich., March 6—While the 
fire loss ratio in Michigan for 1934 is 
believed to have followed the national 
downward trend, it is feared by depart- 
ment officials that the bad experience 
of the Hartford alone may affect the 
ratio considerably. The Hartford’s re- 
port, just received, shows a loss ratio 
of 86.89 per cent on a net premium 
volume of some $622,000. It is presumed 
that the company’s farm business was 
unprofitable as this carrier enters that 
field more extensively than the other 
big stock companies. 








men in the business, and executives 
feel that with him on the committee 
the interests of insurance will be ably 
and fairly presented. 

Colonel Button will devote much time 
to the formulation of H.O.LC. policies 
dealing with insurance requirements 
for loans and his long experience and 
practical training are expected to have 
a stabilizing effect on H.O.L.C. action 
as regards insurance trends. 


Sumner Ballard Wins 
Mutzenbacher Suit 


Court of Appeals Finds for Him 
In Action Involving Pre-War 
Contract with International 


Dismissal of the suit against Sumner 
Ballard, instituted in 1931 by Mutzen- 
bacher & Company of Hamburg, has 
just been affirmed by the New York 
Court of Appeals. The action grew out 
of a management contract regarding 
the business of the International Insur- 
ance Company and others which was 
originated before the World War and 
the case was thrown out by the Sv- 
preme Court of New York County in 
1933. The plaintiffs 
next reached the Appellate Division of 


the summer of 


the Supreme Court where dismissal of 
the complaint was upheld. The Court 
of Appeals now unanimously affirms 
that dismissal. 

The Alien Property Custodian, 
shortly after the entry of this country 
into the World War, seized as enemy 
property, the International Insurance 
Company, Sumner Ballard & Company 
and the Mutzenbachers’ rights to com- 
missions in connection with the Interna- 
tional and other companies. The plain- 
tiffs, bringing their suit in 1931, 
claimed that the defendant could not 
continue in the service of the Interna- 
tional, after it had been purchased from 
the alien property custodian by Crum 
& Forster, except as agent and trustee 
for the Mutzenbachers for all he has 
received since January, 1919. This 
claim was made despite the fact that 
the plaintiffs were unable to perform 
their part of the contract since 1917. 

In its decision, the Court of Appeals 
declared, “I find that the defendant 
acted in good faith and I find no fraud 
on the part of the defendant, either 
actual or constructive.” 

This case is one of a series brought 
since the World War by the Mutzen- 
bachers and the Hamburg, or on their 
behalf, against Sumner Ballard, the In- 
ternational, Anchor Insurance, Amer- 
ican Equitable, Crum & Forster and 
others. In all of the actions, the deci- 
sion was in favor of the defendants. 
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EVENTS * FIRE * COMMENT 
Insurance Institute Exams Life Branch—Part I, April 5 and 
Begin on April | 8; part II, April 9 and 10. Company Protests Tax 


Ocean Marine Branch—Part III, 
April 3 and 4. 
Surety Branch—Part I, April 9 and 


The Insurance Institute of America 
has announced the following schedule 
of examinations for the 1934-35 season 
in the various courses conducted under 10; part II, April 9 and 10. 
its supervision: 

Casualty Branch—Part I, April 1 
and 2; part II, April 3 and 4; part III, 
April 5 and 8. 

Fire Branch—Part I, April 3 and The Home Fire & Marine Insurance 
4; parts II and III, April 5,8,9 and 10. Company of San Francisco has de- 

Inland Marine Course will be held clared its regular quarterly dividend 
April 1 and April 2. of 50 cents per share. 


Pays Regular Dividend 








WHO SHOULD 
GET THE BLAME? 


When a man who bought a “bargain” auto- 
mobile policy finds he isn’t covered, the first 
person he heads for is the agent who sold it 
to him. Embarrassing at times. 
The brief for the U. S. F. & G. policies is: 
1. Nation-wide service. 
2. Broadest coverage available. 
3. Finance plan of installments which helps 
to hold and develop your business. 
4. Combination policies that insure uniform 
claim service. 
lhe March Pathfinders are a liberal educa- 
tion on automobile cov erages. The U. S. F. 
& G. office will be glad to put a set at your 


disposal. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


i & G PURE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORAT N 





Consult vour Agent 
or Broker as you would 
your Doctoror Lawyer” Home Offices: BALTIMORE 
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On Premium Reserve 


Texas Carriers See Real Threat 
In Recent Decision Affecting 
Domestic Unearned Funds 


DALLAS, TEX., March 6—AIl Texas 
stock fire and casualty companies are 
vitally interested in overthrowing the 
decision of the fifth court of civil ap- 
peals of Texas, which has held that the 
Republic Insurance Company must pay 
taxes on its unearned premium reserve 
of $1,542,532. The Republic has filed 
a motion for a rehearing and other 
Texas companies are joining in the 
case, 

If rehearing is denied, an appeal 
will be made to the Texas Supreme 
Court. If the latter court affirms the 
opinion of the appellate court, the 
companies are fearful the decision will 
stand as an invitation to school dis- 
tricts and cities throughout the state 
to try to increase their revenues by 
taxing the unearned premium reserves 
of the fire and casualty carriers. A 
spokesman for the companies frankly 
stated that, if the final decision is 
against the companies, the Texas car- 
riers will seriously go into the matter 
of removing their home offices out of 
the state to escape the tax. 

In deciding against the Republic, the 
appellate court reversed its original 
opinion, handed down last December 
when the court decided in favor of the 
company in a rehearing granted the 
Highland Park independent school dis- 
trict, which is seeking to tax the car- 
rier’s reserves. The recent decision 
held the reserves of life companies not 
taxable but ruled that the legislation 
to exempt also the reserves of fire and 
casualty companies is not constitu- 
tional. Imposition of a similar tax has 
not been attempted by any other school 
district or city in Texas. 


Adopts Direct Basis 

The Virginia Fire & Marine will, ef- 
fective at once, handle its affairs in the 
state of Pennsylvania directly and has 
appointed A. F. Buck of Pittsburgh as 
state agent covering the territory. 

Decision of the company to go on its 
own in the Keystone section followed 
the resignation of Logue Bros. & Com- 
pany as general agents for Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Competitive Influences 
Better Restrained 

Few attempts have been made by in- 
interests of any kind—com- 
pany, brokerage or agency—to bring 
about 


surance 


among themselves 
which might be considered “in restraint 
of trade,” but there have 
sional instances in various 
tions. Before the wave of the past sev- 


combinations 
been occa- 
local sec- 
eral years washed them away, certain 
unscrupulous individuals in the bonding 
fields sought to bring about combina- 
tions among themselves which would 
have the result of attacking the busi- 
the stable carriers. 
Although this tendency became rathe 
marked in the early days of fire insur- 
ance, it has practically vanished from 
the ken of present-day companies and 
only here and there among 
self-seeking brokers and, rarely, crops 


ness of many of 


survives 


up in small agency sections. 

The ability of a few to exert pressure 
which will their 
profits at the expense of the rights of 
others is a factor that will always exist 
in human affairs. That the business of 
fire insurance has been so free of its 
effects is itself a high tribute to 
the type of executive at the heads of 
the companies. When the tendency be 
comes apparent in field producers com- 
binations, the companies may be re 
quired to take a hand in the situation, 
but generally the question of ordinary 
competitive influences is injected and 
such problems thus solve themselves. 

Anti-compact 
states as proof that combinations fo1 
selfish aggrandisement once made them- 
selves manifest, but the business can 
be glad that the need for them is rapid- 
ly vanishing. Even when, as recently 
in the insurance committee of the Ne- 
braska Senate, a favorable 
handed down on a bill aimed at re- 
straining agents and companies from 
combinations which might control rates 
for selfish purposes, there is little com- 
ment among executives. They realize 
that insurance has almost rid itself of 
combinations tending to lessen lawful 
competition and feel, furthermore, that 
present machinery of jurisdiction is 
sufficient to deal with remaining tag 
ends of any such tendency. 


increase personal 


evil 


laws exist in severa 


report is 


Illicit Liquor 
Still a Problem 

Direct efforts to eliminate illegal 
liquor traffic in all of the 34 states now 
classed as wet will result in advantages 
to insurance companies if those efforts 


successful. The trouble which 
insurance companies suffered either 
openly or covertly as the offshoot of the 
prohibition years will never be fully 
evaluated, but is conservatively held to 
have been responsible for the failure of 
some of the companies which “went 
under” and to have affected seriously 
the loss ratios of others. There have 
been insurance observers who felt that 
with the end of the prohibition era 
there would be a sudden and immediate 
illegal activities in the 
liquor business. This sanguine outlook 
has not been supported by the facts. 

Illegal liquor activity still remains to 
plague thoughtful underwriters who 
realize that this class of crime is more 
cleverly concealed now even than for- 
merly it was and that those engaged 
in it are more difficult to ferret out in 
any survey looking to the moral hazard 
behind an insurance risk. The several 
organizations handling moral hazard 
and credit reports for the benefit of the 
insurance carriers admit the existence 
of the problem and do not underesti- 
mate its probable effect on losses. 

Optimists, however, point to the ef- 
ficiency of the recent liquor law enforce- 
ment drive of the Treasury and to the 
avowed intention of the largest Eastern 
city forees to stamp out the traffic. The 
combined result of this, they say, will 
be to make the bootlegger and the illicit 
operator bow to the honesty of the na- 
tional mind on the liquor question and 
will have salutary effects on insurance 
elements which may be involved. De- 
spite the most stringent efforts to pre- 
vent it, insurance companies still occa- 
sionally suffer losses which would not 
have occurred had liquor law violators 
not been active. This has been true not 
only in adjustments of property losses, 
but also to some extent in transporta- 
tion losses. 

If governmental effort can reduce the 
activities of liquor law violators to 
somewhere near the level of those in the 
pre-prohibition era, careful under- 
writers in the fire insurance field be- 
lieve that a thorn in their sides will be 
withdrawn. 


prove 


cessation of 


Proposals Affect 
Public Utilities 

The interest of insurance companies 
in the welfare of public utility organi- 
zations has an obvious foundation in 
the fact that practically all the carriers 
hold large amounts of public utility 
stocks and bonds in their portfolios. The 
result was that when the National 
Government began to threaten the pub- 


— 


lic utility projects either with manda- 
tory price reductions or with “free 
competition,” property insurance com- 
panies, as well as the life insurance 
corporations, felt that their investment 
welfare was being endangered. 

So strong did this feeling become that 
in New York City, at least, insurance 
company employees were urged to sign 
“influence sheets” that demanded a fair 
deal for the utilities and tended to safe- 
guard their rights. Intended for the 
representatives who will vote for or 
against legislation detrimental to pub- 
lic utilities, these sheets expressed the 
realization that anything which will 
seriously interfere with the ability and 
right of public utilities to make a 
legitimate profit on private invested 
capital must of necessity have an ad- 
verse bearing in insurance company 
portfolios. Some of the legislation 
aimed at public utility concerns has al- 
ready shown its probable effect with the 
result that securities of this class have 
had a shadowed reflection during the 
past few months. 

Decisions of the lower courts affect- 
ing national administrative policies 
have frequently been adverse to Wash- 
ington plans and, although the action 
of the higher courts is still awaited in 
many instances, there is a definite trend 
tending to take some of the sting out 
of the public utility legislation of the 
New Deal. The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee will be 
asked to hear proposals modifying Sec- 
tion 10 of the Reyburn-Wheeler bill, de- 
clared Robert Healy, member of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
late last week, and it is felt that the 
suggested modifications will make the 
burden of the investor in utility holding 
companies a little easier to bear. The 
committee is reported to be receiving 
hundreds of letters from gas and elec- 
tric company investors asking that 
their interests be safeguarded and in- 
formed observers anticipate a softer 
attitude toward public utilities as a 
result. 


Inland Shipments 
Not Well Covered 

That potential insurance buyers are 
not utilizing the advantages of inland 
transportation coverages to the fullest 
possible extent is one of outstanding 
facts brought to light by a recent study 
made under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men. Rail 
shipment, truck shipment, salesman’s 
samples and parcel post insurance were 
the lines included in the inland trans- 
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features of the study. Com- 
made by Jarvis Woolverton 


portati 
pilation 
Mason, advertising counsel of the Lon- 
don Assurance and allied units, shows 
that members of the N.A.C.M. who had 
intelligent surveys made of their inland 


transportation insurance were found to 
be only 16 per cent protected against 
these hazards, while members who have 
not had sound insurance advice were 
only 7 per cent protected. 

Two definite conclusions may be 


drawn from the information revealed. 


One is that business men are not ade- 


quately protected against inland trans- 


portation hazards from an insurance 
angle. The other is that the clients 
who have called in agents or brokers 
to make insurance surveys of their 


risks are much better protected than 
those who have not. It can reasonably 
be argued that the insurance buyer who 
calls survey then not 
act on the recommendations made has 
only himself to blame in the event of 
uninsured or underinsured 
There is more to the question than this, 
however, for the part that the survey- 
ing agent plays must be 
carried out so that the advantages of 
full and further insurance are evident. 

It was found that reduc- 
tions often result from a proper insur- 
ance survey by a trained agent or 
broker while rate increases seldom oc- 
cur. This means that insured benefits 
in two important directions: his is— 
or should be—more adequately covered 
as to his requirements, and the cost of 
that coverage is very apt to be reduced 
either in the gross or on a _per-risk 
basis. Once that fact is forcefully 
brought to the business man’s atten- 
tion, it may well be expected that more 
and more surveys of insurance needs in 
industry and commerce will be solicited. 


for a and does 


losses. 
broker or 


also rate 


Arson Laws 
Making Gains 

No fire insurance man 
minded of the ravages of the crime of 
and the necessity for 
legislation designed to curb and punish 
it. It is to the credit of the fire insur- 
ance fraternity that measures embody- 
ing the main points of the model arson 
law are now before the legislatures of 
Maine, West Virginia, Nebraska, New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont. Simi- 
lar introductory legislation will prob- 
ably be offered in Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota and Montana. 

It is up to company and field forces 
alike to take an active part in sup- 
porting legislation. 


need be re- 


arson proper 


model arson law 


1935 
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The Solving 


of an Issue 

The series of conferences which has 
been held in Washington regarding 
eventual methods of handling insur- 
ance evolving from H.O.L.C. activities 
is beginning to bear fruit. For 
thing, recognition of the separated in- 
terests of stock and mutual fire insur- 
ance companies is already present. This 
is seen from the fact that the amended 
plan for handling H.O.L.C. risks—and 
which momentarily is expected to be 
approved as this is written 
for a grouping of the interested stock 


provides 


companies on one side and the mutuals 
on the other. The effect of this would 
be that a risk expiring in a stock com- 
pany would be renewed in a stock com- 
pany, with the same method of opera- 
tion applying to mutuals. 

Carried to its ultimate and indicated 
conclusion, this would practically elimi- 


one | 


nate any question of stock versus 
mutuals on H.O.L.C. lines and would 
probably prove a good thing. The is- | 


. . . . } 
suance of open policies in the several 


states, with certificates issued by 


agents, would remove much of the ill- 


feeling which the current method of 
handling the business has_ brought 
about. It would also, by virtue of the 


stock company pool on one side and the 
mutual carrier pool on the other, di- 


versify the business and permit many | 


of the companies to share in the pro- | 


ceeds. 
Whether, 
manner in 


because of the bungling 


which the fire companies 


went at the program in the first place, | 


all interests can be fully reconciled is 
problematical. The company now get- 
ting the lion’s share of the business 
achieved it by selecting a single course 
and adhering to it. The fact that the 
premium income is Government guar- 


anteed is, of itself, nothing for any 
company to toss aside lightly. The 
presence at the conferences of such 
units as the Hartford Fire, Home, 
Continental, Phoenix of Hartford, Fire- 
man’s Fund, Aetna Fire and others 
indicates the interest attached to 


the whole question. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has played 
a leading part. All that remains at this 
writing is a settlement of some com- 
mission issues and the actual formation 
of the stock and mutual pools. Formal 
acceptance of the plan can then be had 
and, if forthcoming, would make the 
plan operative within 90 days there- 
after. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


HENEVER a change is 

gested in the Constitution of the 
United States there arises the cry of 
“Sacrilege!” from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. It is dogmatically held 
that everything the early framers of 
that sacred credo did was inspired and 
that they were of such wisdom as to be 
able to foresee the future needs of the 
nation for centuries in advance. To me, 
at least, that teaching is just so much 
The framers of the Constitu- 
men, it is true; the 
motives of of them were lofty; 
they were driven by fierce hounds of 
belief and they dealt astonishingly well 
with conditions as they found them and 
as they might become, but to take it as 
incontrovertible fact that they foresaw 
and provided for all of the growth and 
ramifications of modern interests seems 
just a little silly. 


sug- 


sheshee. 


tion were great 


most 


HE doctrine of State’s Rights was 
obviously an outcome of the needs 
Sectional lines were 
Means of com- 
munication were few. Local pride was 
at its Furthermore, the prob- 
lems of one state were not necessarily 
those of another. 
NCREASINGLY it has 
| dent that far-reaching changes must 
come if our country is to fulfill its high 
destiny. With any extension of State’s 
Rights there is a constant increase in 
the number of state employees. We are 
already at a point where the whole 
structure of the country is politically 
top-heavy. The group of Government 
employees—state, county and Federal 
-is obviously so large that those not 
so employed can hardly support it. 


* 


of Colonia! times. 
sharply marked then. 


zenith. 


become evi- 


HE present situation cannot long 

endure. There must be drastic re- 
ductions in the numbers of Govern- 
ment employees of all kinds. States 
burdened with too many counties must 
take action to lift the weight from their 
peoples. If the several states are to 
retain their entities in the future, they 
must revise their laws and tend more 
and more toward uniform legislation in 
all important respects. Overlapping of 
state, county and Federal Government 
effort must be either eliminated or more 
sharply defined. If moves in these di- 
rections are not initiated, the people 
eventually will rebel. 
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Four-Agency Rule 
Will Get Vote 


The Sar Antonio Insurance I 
hange will vote March 19 on a pre 
posed rule amendment governing the 


of “underwriters’ ” 
board of directors 
the 
reported to members at their Feb- 
meeting by W. L. 
of the 


restriction 
The 


ved 


agents 


has already ap 


pr suggested change which 


lary Stiles, chair 


man committee on compan) 


limitation. The recommendation read 
as follows 

“Amend Article IV, Membership, by 
triking out all of Clauses ‘(c)’ and 


‘(d)’ and substituting (‘The following 
shall be _ ineligible to membership, 
to wit:’) (c) and (d) Those who are 
the agents of any fire insurance com 
pany, affiliated fire insurance company 
or general agency, or any member of 


group of fire insurance companies, 
who shall, after July 1, 1935, retain o1 
thereafter appoint more than four 


agencies for each including 


company, 


‘underwriters’ thereof, thus making 


four, and only four agencies for each 
parent company (including ‘under 
writer’ agencies as part of the four) 


membership jurisdiction of 
through 


within the 
by aD | 
its 


this exchange no matter 
the 


may 


whom company and/or ‘unde 


writer’ be operated. 


‘*Parent Company’ shall be con- 


strued to mean fire insurance 


any 


company having an individual corp 


rate existence and being so licensed to 
business in Texas. 
‘Underwriter’ shall be construed to 
nean any fire insurance company (01 
companies) issuing policies for which 


separate capital has been provided.” 


R. H. Johnston Resigns 
Editorial Position 


The Spectator announces with regret 
the resignation from its editoria! staft 
of Richard H. Johnston, news editor for 


the past year at the publication office 
in Philadelphia. A New 
York City prior to his connection wit! 
The Mr. 
turned to that city 


resident of 


Spectator, Johnston has r¢ 


and will assume 


new duties in advertising and publicity. 
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1th ANNUAL 


nited ernment Bonds... 
S. Gov't Bonds maturing in 1935 
and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 


States Gry 


| State 


Re 


Commissions and Brokerage 


insurance Reserves 


federal and State Taxes 
\ccounts Payable 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAL 
Shoreham Bldg., 15th & H Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 


United States Guarantee Company 
STATEMENT, 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Public LUtilitv Bonds and Stocks 

Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 

| 

| Petal Bor ind Stock 
Cash in Banks 

| (ash m Office 

| 

Premiums, not over three months due 

Reinsurance Receivable 
\ccrued Interest 

ther \ssets 

Potal Admitted 
Reserve tor Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Claims : 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expense 


| Capital Paid In $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 3,222 866.09 
| Surplus to Policy-holders 4,222,866.09 
Total Liabilities $9. 822 528.45 
Bonds ar Stocks ar valued it cordance ith requirements of State of New York 
t 1) ent 
| On the sis of December 31, 1934, market quotations for all 1 ’ tocks ow 
| ! ny’ tal admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased by 9,083.7 
Securities rried t $682.149.68 in the above statement are le} equire 
DIRECTORS 
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Head Office 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, 1028 Hurt Building, 
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DECEMBER 31. 1934 


$1,354,595.06 

961,413.20 

$66,901.21 
1.035.015.86 
1,571,111.36 
2,205,634.88 
$7 994,671.57 

$1.044,604.19 


6,400.00 1,051,004. 


— 


583,414.84 | 
68,749.61 
59,606.24 
65,082.00 
Assets 45 


$2,180,425.99 
2,190,129.85 
47,368.21 
262,020.91 
91,136.15 
168,913.54 
159,667.71 
500,000.00 


$5 .599 662.36 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago Hl. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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January of 
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Inland Marine Head 


George F. Smith has been appoint 
Western superintendent of the iniane 
marine department of the Royal-Liver- 


pool Group at its Chicago office. 
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Little Action Thus 
Far on New York Bills 


Innumerable Insurance Measures 
Awaits Committee Disposition 
in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 6—With final 
egislative adjournment probably late 
in March, the record to date shows lit- 
tle action thus far on pending insurance 
ills and amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation law, of which there 
are scores, awaiting committee disposi- 
tion. 

Among the bills passed by the House 
are the following: 


Assemblyman Jacob H. Livingston, 
adding new article 10-a, banking law, 
so as to authorize the creation of a 
fund for insuring the shares of savings 
and loan associations. 

Assemblyman Francis J. McCaffrey, 
Jr., adding new section 24l-a, labor 
law, so as to provide protection for 
workmen in elevator shafts, hatchways, 
and stairwells. 

New bills introduced are the follow- 
ng: 

Assemblyman Austin Otto, adds new 
section 69-b, public officers law, au- 
thorizing a state or local officer, or an 
employee, to require, as security for a 
leposit of public funds, including pen- 
sion moneys, only such surety bond or 
ther security as shall provide for the 
safekeeping of that portion of the de- 
osit and interest as are not insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending the 
workmen’s compensation law, relative 

depositing future payments of 
awards of death benefits, and providing 
for payment of awards of compensation 
venefits in the event of insolvency of an 
nsurance carrier, creating and provid- 
ng for management of security funds 
and requiring contribution thereto. 

Assemblyman G. W. Stewart, amend- 
ng the insurance law, by authorizing 
the insurer to charge the insured, with 
us written consent, a rate higher than 
that fixed by the insurer or rating or- 
ganization, provided such rate shall be 
‘ed with the insurance superintendent. 
Assemblyman Frederick Washburn, 
adding section 73, civil rights law, pro- 
viding a free passenger shall not have 
right of action to recover damages for 
injuries from motor vehicle accidents, 
except where injuries result in death, 
wT are caused by the owner or operator 
willfully, or where the proximate cause 
of the accident is defective condition of 
the motor vehicle, known by owner or 
operator to exist, and not disclosed to 
the free passenger. 
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United States Guarantee 
Co.'s Statement 


A study of the forty-fifth annual 
statement of the United States Guar- 
antee Company, New York, reveals a 
portfolio of well diversified assets and 

very substantial surplus. 

The company shows, as of Dec. 31, 
1934, total admitted assets of $9,822,- 
528. Of these assets, holdings notable 
for their liquidity are outstanding. 
The company owns United States Gov- 
ernment bonds to the amount of 
$2,316,008 and states that $961,413 of 
these bonds mature in 1935. State and 
municipal bonds in the company’s port- 
folio amount to $866,901. Other securi- 
ties included in the company’s assets 
are railroad bonds and stocks to the 
amount of $1,035,016, public utility 
bonds and stocks amounting to $1,571,- 
111, and miscellaneous bonds and stocks 
valued at $2,205,635. 

The total of all the aforementioned 
bonds and stocks is $7,994,672. This 
figure, plus the total cash on hand of 
$1,051,004, comprises the bulk of the 
United States Guarantee’s assets. 

Adequacy of reserves is instantly in- 
dicated by an examination of the liabil- 
ity items in the company’s statement. 
Outstanding is the reserve for losses 
and claims which amounts to $2,190,130, 
while the reserve for unearned premi- 
ums is $2,180,426. Other reserves of 
importance include $262,021 for reinsur- 
ance, a tax reserve of $168,914, and a 
reserve of $159,668 for accounts pay- 
able. Apart from all these reserves, the 
company has set up a voluntary con- 
tingent reserve of $500,000. 

After setting aside all the aforemen- 
tioned reserve funds, the company 
shows a net surplus of $3,222,866, which 
figure, plus capital paid in, enables the 
United States Guarantee Company to 
show a surplus to policyholders of $4,- 


29th Annual Statement of 
The Travelers Indemnity 


Admitted assets of $22,295,760 and a 
surplus to policyholders of $8,567,109 
are shown in the 29th annual statement 
of the Travelers Indemnity Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The statement shows U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds in the amount of $3,785,- 
039 and other public bonds valued at 
$2,063,358. Railroad bonds and stocks 
are carried at $2,149,592; public utility 


Joseph G. Bill Joins 
Continental Casualty Co. 


New York Department Deputy 
Leaves to Become Counsel for 
Chicago Company 


Joseph G. Bill, the young New York 
attorney who, as deputy superintendent 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, has handled the bulk of the com- 
plicated liquidation proceedings that 
have taken place in New York in recent 
years, has resigned from the depart- 
ment to assume, as of May 1, the post 
of general counsel for the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Bill, following his graduation 
from Fordham Law School and his ad- 
mittance to the New York Bar, was in 
the law office of former Superintendent 
Albert Conway and came to the depart- 
ment as secretary under the Conway 
administration. He remained in the de- 
partment under Mr. Van Schaick’s ten- 
ure and was placed in charge of the 
Liquidation Bureau in 1931. When the 
mortgage guarantee companies crashed, 
placing a heavy burden on Superinten- 
dent Van Schaick and Deputy Superin- 
tendent Feller, Mr. Bill shouldered the 
bulk of the work of the regular depart- 
ment and earned an enviable reputation 
for his able performance under pres- 
sure. 

In commenting on the announcement 
Superintendent Van Schaick said: “His 
record with the department has been an 
outstanding one. He has handled many 
intricate and important matters aris- 
ing at the New York office. His leaving 
is not only a great loss to the Insurance 
Department but to the state service.” 








bonds and stocks, $1,194,167, and other 
bonds and stocks, $9,279,509. Other as- 
set items include first mortgage loans, 
$327,500; cash on hand and in banks, 
$1,663,754; premiums in course of col- 
lection, $1,735,300, and interest accrued, 
$97,541. 

Under liabilities the statement shows 
the company’s unearned premium and 
claim reserves aggregating $7,790,017; 
reserves for taxes, $394,543; other re- 
serves, $549,308, and special reserves 
of $4,994,783. After setting up these 
reserves, the company had a net sur- 


plus of $5,567,109. 
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In State Legislatures 


Administration Bill 
in Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA, March 6—The many 
and varied workmen’s compensation 
now before the Pennsylvania 
are expected to go into the 
legislative wastebasket this week when 
the Administration’s bill is introduced. 


measur‘ 
legislature 


Changes in the law, as announced 
by Governor Earle, indicate consider- 
able liberalization of benefits. They 
are: 

Disability benefits payable for life 
instead of being limited to $6500 over 
a period of 500 weeks. 

Maximum weekly disability benefits 
increased from $15 to $25. 

Minimum weekly disability benefits 
increased from $10 to $12. 

Specific permanent injury 
such as loss of an arm or leg, compen- 
sated for life at a reduced percentage 


cases, 


of wages. 

Compensation withheld during seven- 
day waiting period would be paid if 
the disability continues more _ than 
three weeks. 

Medical benefits increased from 30 
days to six months. 

Violation of a safety rule would not 
prevent a person injured from receiv- 
ing compensation. 

Dependents would be allowed two 
years instead of one after the death 
ff an injured worker to file claim pe- 
titions. Injured employees would be al- 
lowed the same time to file claims. 


Texas Standard 
Automobile Form 


DALLAS, March 6—The Texas de- 
partment has re-set for July 1 the ef- 
fective date for the uniform standard 
automobile policy forms and indorse- 
ments, reaffirming with certain excep- 
tions its original order of Nov. 1, 1934, 
and automobile series No. 59, dated 
Nov. 12, 1934, 

The automobile hearing originally 
set for March 5-6 has been postponed 
until March 27-28 at Austin, at which 
ume a general revision of all automo- 
bile fire, theft and collision rates, rules 
and regulations will be taken up along 
With certain filings of automobile cas- 
ualty rates and _ rules, including 
changes affecting commercial cars and 
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buses and the proposal that the East 
Texas oil field, comprising six coun- 
ties, be placed in Territory One. 

A significant change since the hear- 
ings on the standard forms has been 
the deletion of the truck liability and 
bus liability forms and their replace- 
ment with the truck liability and bus 
liability restricted forms. The substi- 
tuted forms make the policy apply to 
accidents which occur during the policy 
period while the automobile is owned, 
maintained and operated for the pur- 
poses stated in the declaration, whereas 
the deleted form read that the policy 
applied only when the motor vehicles 
were being operated over routes pre- 
scribed by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. The board also acted favorably 
on the request that all policies and in- 
dorsements containing the term “pleas- 
ure and business” be revised so as to 
define the term as personal, pleasure, 
family and business use. 


Insurance Bills in 
Arkansas Legislature 


LITTLE Rock, ArRK.—The way is ex- 
pected to be opened for the writing of 
public official bonds in Arkansas as a 
result of the enactment of a law which 
removes from officials the depository 
liability where the depositories have 
been designated by administrative 
boards. The law also removes such lia- 
bility from the bondsmen of the offi- 
cials. 

This is the most important develop- 
ment so far during the session per- 
taining to insurance legislation. 

The insurance law recodification bill 
has struck hard sailing as a result of 
the opposition of reciprocals and mu- 
tuals, the former objecting to the re- 
quirement of a qualification bond of 
$20,000 and also to a provision that 
would limit the liability of subscribers 
to the exchanges to 10 per cent of 
their net worth. Fraternals also are 
opposing the bill, which was sponsored 
by Commissioner U. A. Gentry, because 
the code provides for a tax on their 
premiums. Efforts are being made to 
have the commissioner accede to the 
requests of the reciprocals and refile 
the code in amended form under a new 
number. 

The Arkansas legislature made short 
work of a bill which would have pro- 
vided for a commission to regulate all 


fire insurance operations in the state, 
when the senate insurance committee 
voted not to recommend by a 4 to 3 
division, 

Other bills before the body include 
one to require all automobile liability 
policies in force to be made public rec- 
ords and another would permit plain- 
tiffs in liability suits to make both the 
defendants and the insurance compa- 
nies parties to the suits. 


Far-Reaching Bill 
in Indiana Senate 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 5 
ing legislation which would compel in- 


Far-reach- 


surance companies to issue compensa- 
tion policies at a rate to be fixed by 
a state bureau, was proposed in the 
Indiana Senate Feb. 28. Two measures 
were introduced by Senator Jacob 
Weiss, Indianapolis, president pro tem 
of the Senate, who said he expected 
strong opposition from insurance com- 
panies on one of the bills. 

Unusual procedure accompanied 
their introduction. Within two minutes 
after their presentation they were re- 
ported for passage by the Judiciary 
B committee, of which Senator Weiss 
is a member. The committee did not 
have the bills in its possession when 
the reports were made. 

Its companion would exclude from 
provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law all persons employed on pub- 
lic works projects, but would provide 
that persons disabled temporarily 
would continue on relief rolls while 
those killed or permanently disabled 
would receive up to $3,500. 

The first measure cails for the crea- 
tion of a workmen’s compensation rate- 
fixing bureau, to which all insurance 
companies doing this kind of business 
in the state, must belong. The rates 
fixed by this bureau would become 
standard for all members. In case of 
rejected risks, the industrial board of 
Indiana would be required to designate 
a member of the board whose duty it 
would be to issue a policy, this policy 
to be reinsured by all members. 

Fines ranging from $50 to $100 and 
costs are set up for violations. 

Senator Weiss said the rates for 
compensation insurance were so high as 
to be almost prohibitive and that his 
bill would take care of this situation. 
“The intent of the bill is to fix a rea- 
sonable rate for such insurance and to 
compel insurarce companies to handle 
such risks.” 
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H. O. L. C. Rearranges 
Insurance Operations 


The eve of the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the National! Insurance 
Agents Association seems to be an 
ideal time for the 


that the much discussed—with the 


announcement 


total premiums involved in mind, 


one might say  over-discussed 
H. O. L. C. situation has been set 


tled to the eminent satisfaction of 


those representing the agents, the 


companies and the corporation. This 
week the foundation of two under- 
writing pools is made public, one in 
which stock companies are partici- 
pating and one for mutual carriers. 
Into these pools will go all future 
property insurance which is_ re- 
quired by the H. O. L. C. as mort- 
which, 
refusal, neces- 


gagor of homes and on 
through neglect or 
sary insurance protection has not 
been obtained or maintained by the 
By the terms of the agree- 
ments the local agent last on record 


owners. 


as having originated or carried the 
insurance on the defaulting prop- 
erty is credited with a commission 
equal to 50 per cent of the total com- 
mission accruing to the pool. The 
other 50 per cent will be retained 
by the pool to take care of necessary 
expenses, to provide reserves and 
surplus, ete. The companies who 
join the stock pool, and all stock fire 
insurance companies in the United 
States licensed by any State Insur- 
ance Department are eligible for 
membership therein, will contribute 
on a pro rata basis to the establish- 
ment of the original working capi- 
tal. The pool will operate as an in- 
dependent company. Participation 
in the pool both as to coverage and 
benefit will be determined by total- 
ing the insurance in all policies now 
in the files of the H. O. L. C. and 
which were purchased and paid for 
by the home owner. The individual 
companies will share in the pool di- 
rectly in proportion to the amount 
their total volume bears to all in- 
surance now in force according to 
the corporation file. 

With over 1,000,000 policies this 


becomes a real job, but it assures a 


fair and equitable distribution of 


the risks and should avoid future 
criticism. It will also give an illumi- 
nating answer to the old question, 
“In what companies are dwelling 
houses most placed, and 
which companies write the largest 


usually 


volume of this class of business?” 
Both the mutual and the stock pools 
will be operated on a similar basis. 
All insurance previously written in 
mutual companies will henceforth be 
placed in the mutual! pool, whereas 








the stock pool will obtain the stock 
originated business. No insurance 
will be placed in either pool if the 
home owner indicates a choice of 
agent or company in which he wants 
his policies written. The pools cover 
the following kinds of insurance: 
fire, lightning, windstorm, tornado, 
aircraft, riot, civil commotion, loss 
of rents and rental values. Special 
standard clauses protect the rights 
of the corporation as long as it 
maintains its insurable interest. 
Through the operation of the pool, 
coverage will be automatic on the 
failure of the specifically written 
insurance to apply. 


Much Ado About 
Very, Very Little 

This pool agreement terminated 
the contract of the Hartford Fire of 
Hartford, which has been in effect 
since the organization of the Home 
Corporation. It is 


Loan 


Owners 





quite understandable that this com- 
pany is delighted to be relieved of 
the contract. In addition to ad- 
verse publicity occasioned by the 
raft of circulated misinformation 


me 


about its exact status, the experi- 
ence has not been particularly fg. 
vorable and, in addition the volume 
has been amazingly low considering 
the hubbub raised in certain quar- 
ters. As a matter of fact, it is re 
ported that when the committee of 
fire insurance company executives, 
who, with Walter Bennett of the 
National Association of Insuranee 
Agents, participated in the final dis. 
cussions pursuant to the formation 
of the pool, learned that the Hart. 
ford Fire contract made in October. 
1933, to date, had yielded a total 
premium volume of only $147,000 
with an anticipated loss ratio of 65 
per cent, their excitement and ardor 
about the formation of the pool 
noticeably subsided. It is reported, 
too, that one prominent executive 
was so impressed by its comparative 
unimportance that he didn’t return 
for the final post-luncheon discus- 
sion, apparently preferring to re 
turn to his office and duties he 
deemed more important. 

A very comprehensive set of ree- 
ords have been compiled by the in- 
surance division of the corporation. 
When they are released they will be 
of incalculable worth to underwrit- 
ers. On Nov. 28, 1934, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation had 653, 
742 loans in force, totaling $1,971, 
970,702. Quite logically an analyti- 
cal survey of this data will yield 
some statistics on dwelling house 
risks never before possible. A sum- 
mary of one of the researches dis- 
closes that there have been 10,851 
losses from fire and windstorm on 
which the amount of the losses sus- 
tained aggregated $866,909, for an 
average loss of $79.90. There were 
only 578 losses, or 5.3 per cent of 
the total for more than $300. The 
number of fire losses included in the 
total was 4107, but the total amount 
of fire losses aggregated $713,598. 
About 85 per cent of the losses by 
amount were caused by fire, while 
only about 40 per cent by number 
were fire caused. The report shows 
that one loss by fire was suffered 
to every 159 loans in force. The 
number of fire losses over $300 was 
558. In fact, all but 20 of all losses 
in excess of $300 were caused by 
fire. The balance of the losses, 
6,744, were occasioned by windstorm 
and tornado. Their total amount 
was $153,310, for an average of 
$22.73 per loss. The windstorm 
losses were at the rate of one for 
every 97 loans. The losses from both 
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fre and windstorm was at the rate compulsory automobile law. With 
of one for every 60 loans in effect. commendable frankness Mr. Good- 


The number of insurance policies in- 
cluded 1 
On Feb. 
revealed that the ratio of losses to 
been one loss for every 55 


this survey was 1,035,630. 
2 a survey on 700,000 loans 


loans had 
loans. 


Present Status of 
The Detroit Life 


Much speculation has been di- 
rected toward the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company of Detroit, Mich. Practi- 
cally the entire stock outstanding of 
this company was deposited with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
by the owners of the Union Indem- 
nity Company of New Orleans, as 
part of the collateral to secure the 
loan made by the R. F. C. to the 
Union. When the indemnity com- 
pany went into bankruptcy the R. 
F. C. was burdened by the owner- 
ship of the stock of the Detroit Life 
and the responsibilities this owner- 
ship imposed. The main concern and 
requirement of the administrator 
has been directed toward placing 
this company in strong hands 
wherein policyholders would be of 
first consideration and the protec- 
tion which they bought sound and 
lasting. As a result the company 
has fulfilled its every function. 
Every death claim has been prompt- 
ly paid and all policyholders fairly 
treated. 

The R. F. C. indorsed, continued 
and supported the management 
which was headed by John A. Rey- 
nolds as president. During the two 
intervening years, or since the De- 
troit’s stock was acquired by the 
R. F. C., various proposals have 
been submitted for its transfer to 
new ownership. Some, of 
were summarily turned down as 
lacking the needed guarantee that 
financial stability would be had for 
the company or that the policyhold- 
ers would be properly safeguarded. 
Others, including the establishment 
of a new insurance company with 
$300,000 capital and a like amount 
of surplus, have received more thor- 
ough consideration. More recently 
some policyholders are understood 
to have advocated and advanced a 
plan for mutualization of the com- 
pany, 


course, 


The plan is reported to have se- 
cured some important backing and 
is now being considered by the pres- 





ent commissioner of insurance of 
Michigan, J. C. Ketcham. It is un- 
derstood, too, that the R. F. C. would 
not be averse to this solution of the 
problem. They are further under 
stood to be willing to wipe out the 
capital stock and to render such 
assistance, through a secured loan, 
as would enable the mutualized com- 
pany to establish itself firmly. The 
Spectator feels that if an adequate 
working surplus could be provided 
by a properly secured loan from the 
R. F. C. the company would offer ar 
attractive vehicle for sound insur- 
ance to old and new policyholders. 
and the cause of legal reserve life 
insurance would be well served. 


Registrar Goodwin 
Changes His Mind 
The Massachusetts 
Automobile Law, hooted and booted 
these 10 years by underwriters, leg- 
islators and garagemen, responded 
to a seasonal call last week and got 
a hearty drubbing from one of its 
original sponsors. New York pro- 
ponents of similar legislation should 
carefully read his testimony. 
Insurance men will recall Frank 
A. Goodwin, long time Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, who vacated his 


Compulsory 







ME NO 
SPIKA 
SEENGLISH 





office on invitation from the then 
Governor Ely. Last year Goodwin 
ran as an independent candidate for 
Governor in a three-cornered race. 
One of the first official acts of the 
winner, Governor Curley, was to re- 
appoint Frank Goodwin to his old 
position in the Registry. It was 
however, a changed Frank Goodwin. 
The stalwart who fought unceasing- 
ly for the passage and maintenance 
of the compulsory law apparently 
had been doing some thinking dur- 
ing the three years he was out of 
office. A law in practice is an en- 
tirely different matter than a bill in 
prospect and theory. Even prohibi- 
tion advocates will admit this. Mr. 
Goodwin recognized the fallacy of a 


win recommended the repeal of the 
law he fostered some years ago. 
Terming the abuses of the law a 
“racket,” Mr. 
wish is for a state fund, disregard- 
ing the Massachusetts courts which 
have advised that such a fund would 
In the absence 


Goodwin’s personal 


be unconstitutional. 
of this, he favors outright repeal of 
the present law. He was hitting 
straight when he told the legislative 
committee holding the hearings that, 
“public officials and police authori- 
ties could reduce the death rate from 
automobiles 30 per cent in the next 
12 months by lining up 100 per cent 
behind a no-fix policy on all automo- 
bile violations.” 

Even a casual look at the figures 
available and pertaining to the law 
should dishearten the strongest par- 
tisans of the present regime. Since 
the present law was passed regis- 
trations have gained 11 per cent, 
while fatalities show an increase of 
32 per cent and injuries are reported 
to have increased by 109 per cent. 
Pedestrian deaths by autos main- 
tain an even rate, while injuries to 
the same group remains almost sta- 
tionary at 15,000 annually. 

Perhaps the most significant and 
objectionable feature of the com- 
pulsory law is its conceded responsi- 
bility for accident increase. Auto- 
mobile injuries according to report 
rose from 14,600 in 1927 to 31,- 
300 in 1933. 


What will the legislative com- 
mittee recommend? Your guess is 
as good as they make them. A num- 


ber of the daily papers are making 
sheep’s eyes at the “Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law,” with which the 
neighboring states of New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut have had suc- 
cess. 

Will rates for Massachusetts car 
owners continue to climb. Your 
guess is correct, but listen to John 
W. Downs tell it. Mr. Downs is 
legislative agent for the Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts. “The 
rates next year will be based on 
1934. That year was one of the 
worst on record, and I am sure there 
will be an increase in rates.” Mr. 
Downs claims that 1934 will show 
an increase of 20 per cent in 
fatalities and 13 per cent in per- 
sonal injuries. Registrar 
Goodwin: “I predict that rates will 
go higher and higher each year if 
the law is not repealed.” 


Says 
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3 EXPERIE 


Commutation Columns—Ages 20 to 95 
Logarithms of Commutation Columns 
Value of an Annuity—Ages 10 to 95 
Net Annual Premiums—W.L., 5, 10, 
20 Pa. 5 and 10 Yr. Endow. 
Single Prem. Endow. 1 to 35 Years 
Terminal Net Values (W.L.) 
Terminal Net Values 5, 
Net Prems. and Values 5 Yr. Endow. 
Terminal Net Values 10, 20, 25, 30, 
40 Yr. Endow. 


15 


35 


Net Annual Prems. for 9, 14 and 19 Pay. 


9, 14 and 19 Yr. Endow. 
Terminal Net Values for above. 


Net Annual Premiums and Terminal Values for 


5, 10, 15 and 20 Yr. Endow. 
Cost of Insurance for O.L., 10, 15 and 20 
10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 Yr. Endow. 
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This compact pocket-size booklet picks up ths 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold og 
life insurance and has signed a contract, 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, nom | 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author em 
plains “the demands and exactions that our bus} 
ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be 
fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi. 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara. 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’* 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off ip 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him k 
ean be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 
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